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CHAP. I. 

"A RECORD OF THE PENANCE OF BERICK, 
THE VICIOUS FALCONER. 

** In the year of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour, 870, the following extraordinary 
occurrence took place : — It so chanced, 
that in the midst of a violent storm, which 
blew upon the eastern coast of England, 
in the middle of the month of March, a 
little bark, containing only one sool, was 
stranded upon the shore of Norfolk: his 
situation being observed by some fishermen 
at a short distance from the spot, they went 
out to his rescue, and succeeded in preserve- 
ing his life. Upon inquiry of the stranger 
who he was, they learnt that his name was 
Lothbrok; that he was a Dane, and allied 
to the royal blood of Denmark ; that he had 
VOL. IV. B ^ entered 
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entered his little boat on the preceding 
day, at a certain point on the Danish coast, 
intending to proceed in it a few leagues up 
the shore, when^ being overtaken by an 
adverse wind, he had been blown across the 
sea, and at length providentially preserved 
in the manner they beheld. 

^'The great and magnificent Edmund 
was at this period the King of the l^ast- 
Angles; and Lothbrok was conducted to 
his court at Pendlesham. The King gave 
him a most gracious welcome; and per- 
ceiving a hawk perched upon his arm, in- 
quired of him whether it had been the com- 
panion of his voyage? Lothbrok replied 
in the affirmative, adding, that hawking was 
his favourite amusement ; that he had been 
on his way to join a party of falconers, 
when driven oflf the Danish coast by the 
violence of the wind; and that throughout 
the storm, his hawk had kept itself fastly 
perched upon his shoulder. 

"The King, in return, informed him, 
that he himself was extremely attached to 
the sport, and invited him to remain a few 
days at his court, and enjoy it with him — 

Lothbrok 
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Lothbrok consented, and for several suc- 
cessive days they flew theirJiawks together. 

" Now Edmnnd and his courtiers per- 
ceived Lothbrok to practise the art with 
gt^ater skill than any one whom they had 
yet seen ; and their commendations of his 
excellence were proportionably warm, till 
the constant repetition of his praises en- 
flamed against him to the highest pitch, 
the envy of mi attendant on the king, named 
Berick, who had heretofore been his most 
favourite falconer. 

'^Envy having once taken possession of 
this man's ^breast, the next evil passion 
M'hich followed it was a desire of i«venge 
upon the person of whom he was onjustly 
jealous; and he formed the wicked inten- 
tion of putting a period tOvhis existence. — 
To this end, he early one morning invited 
Lothbrok to accompany him on a walk, 
and having enticed him into a solitary wood, 
he drew a dagger from his vest, and plunged 
it into the heart of the unsuspecting Dane. 

'^ But the perpetration pf this villanous 
deed was doomed to be known ; for a lad, 
who was gathering wood-apples, beheld 

B 2 the 
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the transaction from the top of a tree, and 
went directly and made exposure of it. 

"The king was violently incensed at the 
villany and perfidy of Berick, and he pro- 
nounced upon him as his sentence — * That 
when a storm should blow off the English 
coast, he should be put to sea in Lothbrok's 
boat, and sent to make trial whether the 
winds and waves would be as merciful to 
him as they had been to the unfortunate 
man whom he had murdered.' 

" A storm, suited to the king's purpose, 
arose in a very few days, after, and Berick 
was put into Lothbrok's boat, and launched 
out to sea. 

"After struggling for two days and 
nights in the very gulph of death, it was so 
fated that Berick and his boat were driven 
upon the Danish coast; and the first per- 
sons who came to his assistance were two 
young men, nanied Hunguar and Hubba, 
the sons of that Lothbrok who owed to 
him his death. 

"Fearful of confessing the real cause of 
his situation, and equally desirous of re- 
venging himself upon the king, he in- 
formed 
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.' young men that their father had 
cIieroQsly put to death b? the 
' of Kiog Edmund; and that, 
the atrocity of the deed, he had 
*^rom England at the peril of his 
ve Lothbrok's relatives informa- 
■^ Moody transaction. 

and Huhha, exasperated by 
of their father's murder, 
nnumerable army of Danes, 
; the territories of the king of 
gles in different parts, sent to 
m io the city of Thetford, a 
g this message: — 

and Hnbba, sons of the 

thbrok, command Edmund, 

of his rnbnmanity -to their 

ide with them his treasures, 

t to their future rule: if he 

irms, too lenient for the crime 

as been guilty, they are pro- 

i army sufficiently strong to 

Ske his kingdom and his life." 

•"The king, not a little astonished at 

is threat, and the falsehood of the aaser- 

m, called round him his council,and held 

debate 
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^ debate on what steps were best to be taken 
in the present alarm hig crisis. 

^^ Saint Humbert, the Bishop of Ebn- 
ham, was at this time the king's secretary, 
and being an old man, and extremely at- 
tached to his sorereign, exhorled him to 
agree to the proposals, and thus to pre- 
serve his life ; but Edmund, rendered in- 
trepid by conscious innocence^ sent this 
reply : — 

'^ Edmund, a Christian King, will not 
submit to bend beneath a pmgan yoke. If 
Hunguar and Hubba will cbfisent to be- 
come Christians, upon these terms, and on 
no other, will Edmund acquiesce in their 
proposals," 

^^ The brothers, indignant at his hesita- 
tion, immediately beseiged the city, and 
sacked it; and the king, after a most 
bloody engagement fled for safety to hi» 
castle of Framlingham, in Suffolk. Thi* 
ther, however, tbeDsmisb force followed 
him, and within its walls he was again be* 
sieged and conquerc^d ; and perceiving that 
a desperate effort could alone save him 

• 

from their vengeance^ he attempted to 

make 
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make his escape privately— but in the act 
of flymg, he fell into the hands of the 

Pagans. 

" Having obtained possession of bis per- 
son, they informed him that the only means 
of his preserving his life jvas^nstantly to 
renounce the Christian faith, — ^This he de- 
cidedly refused to do ; and the barbarians, 
still hoping to accomplish their wish, beat 
him with stakes, in "the expectation of the 
pain which he suffered drawing from him 
his consent ; but he still called alone upon 
the name of the Saviour of the world, 
which so exasperated the Pagans, that they 
bound him to a tree, and pierced him to 
deat}i with arrows. 

*' When the Danes were departed, his 
own subjects took his mangled corse, and 
interred in that town in Suffolk, which has 
ever since been called Saint Edmund's Bury, 
on account of his having been . buried at 
that place. 

" Now the wounds on the body of this 
unfortunate king amounted to nearly six 
hundred; and the villanous Berick having 
been the wicked instrument of his destruc- 
tion. 
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tion, was, at his death, which occurred on 
the succeeding day after that of the good 
Edmund, condemned by heaven to repair 
his crime, by remaining in a state of pur- 
gatory, until, by having appeared on earth 
once in every seven years, in the night of 
the day on which he had committed his foal 
murder, he should have revisited the scene 
of King Edmund's death, as often times as 
that monari:;h had wounds inflicted on his 
body, 

"Once in every seventh year accordingly, 
on the twenty-first of June, does the shade 
of the murderer Berick glide through the 
halls of Framlingham Castle ; an attested 
proof of heaven's retribution, to opeii the 
eyes of the sinner to repentance. 

" This sccoU was edited by a man of 
divine profession, immediately after the 
first appearance of the tortured spirit of 
Berick ; and it is recommended to be for 
ever preserved in the library of Framling-'' 
ham Castle, as a true and faithfiil memorial 
of God's judgment upon sinful men." 



Such 
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Sach were the contents of the scroll, 
which still held possession of the spot 
where its divine writer had requested it 
ever to be retained. With substantiated 
facts It joined a tale, to which superstition 
appeared to have given birth ; but it was a 
tale which the equally superstitious dispo- 
sition of after ages did not suffer to die 
away ; and the ghost of Berick was, at the 
present day, as much dreaded by. the inha- 
bitants of Framlingham Castle, as it could 
have been by those who had existed at the 
period of the perpetration of the crime, 
which had given birth to the idea of the 
perturbed spirit of its actor being doomed, 
in part of his punishment, to revisit sep- 
tennially the haunts of men. 

I'he fornt in which this spectre was said 
to appear, was that of an extremely tall 
man, whose countenance and hands were 
of an ashy paleness ; his garb of a pale 
grey, like those supposed to have been 
worn by falconers in his time, and a loose 
white vestment resembJing a shroud, lightly 
gathered over his limbs, upon the fold^ of 

B 5 which 
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whidi fell drops of blood, from a dagger 
which he held in his right hand. 

He was reported to become visible in 
that chamber, from a window of which 
Edmund had attempted in vain to make his 
escape from the castle, thence to pursue 
the direction by which the unfortunate 
king ha^ been dragged to the tree without 
the ramparts, where his sutil^rings had met 
an end in death, and there to vanish with 
the heaviest of groans: but the terrors of 
various membet^s of the household had at 
different times kd them to assert, that it 
wandered wide of these prescribed limits : 
whilst the courageous few affirmed that it 
never wandered at ^11 ; each violently te- 
nacious of their own opinions, and the for- 
mer infinitely the stionger party* 

At his usual hour of retiring to rest, 
Lord Henry Fitzroy entered his chamber ; 
Gilbert attended him ; but the reproofs 
which his lord had already that evening 
given to his timidity, curbed the inclina- 
tion which he felt to speak of the spectre ; 
and when dismissed from his master^s cham- 

Ijer, 
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ber^ he immediately retired to one adjoin- 
ing to it^ appropriated to his own ube^ 
where he lost no time in getting into bed, 
and putting into effect his precaution 
against observing spirits in the night. 

Amongst the domestics of the castle, it 
may naturally be imagined that the ex- 
pected Tistt from the shade of Berick had, 
for the few last days, furnished a most 
fruitful topic of coiiversation. Those who 
had long been residents on the spot were 
th^ relaters of the dreadful tale (which was 
told in so many yarieties, that it almost 
might have been taken for a different his- 
tory from every tongue which spoke of 
it), and those who were visitors at the 
castle w^e the auditors of the wonders. — 
Of the latter number were Gillian and Joel ; 
and as the subject wm one day discussing 
in. their hearing— -" Don't you remember, 
Joel," said Gillian, "our walking about 
a ruin once, as we were travelling to this 
castle, and the rain came on, you know ? 
and my poor dear lady, that is now ill in 
bed, came up to us, and you told her some^ 
thing about a murder that had happened 

there. 
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there, and about Black . What Black 

was it?" 

*' Black Brian the warrener," answered 
Joel. 

** Oh aye,*' returnied Gillian, ^^ so it was ; 
and the murdered lady*s apprehension 
walked there, too, you told us: mercy 
upon me, it ts quite terrible to think what 
a number of frightful dead things stalk 
about in a night. I am sure, as the pro- 
verb says — — ." 

She was interrupted by one of Lord Fitz- 
rpy's pages, who, striking with the true 
air of a braggart his hand upon the hilt of 
his sword, cried — ^^^ Ghosts indeed! — I am 
not such a coward as to fear them!*' 

" Why, do you think your sword could 
stand you in stead to fight an apparition, 
which is made up only of air, you silly 
urchin ?** cried an old dame in the chim- 
ney corner. — " I maintain that the kind of 
awe orie stands in of a spirit has nothing to 
do with cowardice ; for I always fee) it ; 
and I never was afraid of flesh and blood 
in my life." 

Now Dame Barbara, which was the name 
of the speaker, was a remarkably thin and 
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bony female; and the page, not mightily 
pleased with her dissention from him in 
opinion, and being not a little addicted to 
pertness, replied — " Truly flesh and blood 
don't seem to have the same sentiments 
with regard to you, for they keep at a 
most awfiil distance from your person/' 

"Thou art ant impertinent varlet," re- 
turned Dame Barbara; " and I wish for thy 
punishment, that it were in my power to 
lock thee up, for the day and night of the 
twenty-first of this month, in the green 
velvet chamber, where it is said that the 
ghost first becomes visible, and put thy 
courage to the test, thoo capering chit," 

" And why does it appear particularly in 
the room you mention V* asked Joeh 

" Because," returned Dame Barbara, 
" in the green velvet chamber it was where 
the Pagans, instigated to their wickedness 
by the deceitful Berick, first insulted the 
person of King Edmund, after they had 
vanquished his castle. Oh war is. a cruel 
calamity! I tremble at the thoughts of 
what may be coming to pass, every time I 
see my Lord exercising his soldiery in the 
park. War ii a keen ravisher ; and when 
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fae is once let loose apon us^ none can t^ 
what change they may live to ex{ie- 

" Keen as be is,** replied the page, " you 
may rest satisfied that yod would have no 
change to apprehend from his being let 
loose upon us." 

This remark threw the- old dame into a 
fit of sulky silence, and the conversation 
returned to Berick's ghost. 

*^Weiy' cried Gillian, ^ I am sure, if I 
saw a real walking spirit, I should falLdown<« 
right into an emuUioHi — I know it very 
well, because I once^fell into one at Wor- 
.cester Castle, when T thought such a thing 
passed before niy eyes. But I should like 
vastly to have ^ .peep at the room where a 
spirit appears. Could not you let me see 
the green velvet chamber, Dorothy?" 

'^ O dear, no,*' cried Dorothy ; " I could 
at any other time, but just now it is im- 
possible ; there is no way into it but 
through the chamber where Sir Hildebrand 
Gower is kept prisoner. There once was 
another way to it, up a back staircase 
through one of the towers ; but the door 

into 
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* 

inta it is Ip^ked np^ and it has not been 
nsed, 89 I hare heard^ for many years^ be* 
cansetbey say the stairs are all broken down, 
and nobody that has lived in the castle has 
thought it worth while to repair them.*' 

'^ So near Sir Hildebrand is the ghost ?** 
replied Gillian,—** Birds of a feather should 
flock together, as the proverb says ; and, 
for my part^ I wish it may terrify him to 
death ; he must be wicked and abominable, 
to have drawn blood of my dear sweet 
lady — a suffering angel! Heaven only 
knows whether she ever will recover/' 

Dame Barbara now reminded Gillian that 
a refreshment, which she had come down 
"to fetch for her mistress, had been- some 
time prepared, and that it would better 
become her to carry it for her relief, than 
to remain chattering where slie was ; and 
Gillian, whose only iaolt was simpleness, 
and who therefore never wanted more than 
a hint to do what was right, instantly re* 
paired to Eleonora's chamber. 
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CHAP. 11. 

" —————— near him 

A stream of light was seen to glide. 
Marking a poignard, crimson-dyed; 

The brarest soul might fear him I " 



*' And wild and frantic was his mien> 
Dread signs of terror showing." 

Mrs. Robinson. 



" Neither man nor angel can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to God alone." 

Milton. 

We have already said, that Lord Henry 
Fitzroy retired to rest at his usual hour, on 
the evening recorded by tradition to be 
the period of the spectre's return, which 
was, for a certain term of years, condemned 
to revisit the glimpses of the moon. 

His repose was restless, and his intervals 
of sleep short ; but thus had passed every 

night 
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night with him sfnce that fatal oneJn which 
he had discovered Eleonora bleeding be- 
neath the poignard of the vile Sir Hilde- 
brand. Within the castle walls he heard 
no sound to keep him waking; without, 
the hoarse voice of the thunder rolled in 
appalling bursts th;'Ough the sky — a discord 
of the elements, which the lowering face 
of the heavens, at the time of his quitting 
the battlemeojts in the evening, had led him 
to expect. As the morning arose, the 
agitated bosom of nature returned to the 
softest tranquillity, and the exhilarating 
beams of the sun kissed from the rose the 
tears shed upon it by the storm. 

Invited from his couch by the lively 
notes of innumerable birds, which ap- 
peared to be rejoicing in the triumph of 
the sun over the cheerless rain. Lord Henry 
left his bed, and threw open one of the 
casements of his chamber, in order to taste 
the refreshing air of the morning. Scarcely 
had he done so, ere a gentle tap upon the 
door of the apartment asked for admission. 
Lord Henry did not suppose smy one 
but himself to have been yet risen, and 

opened 
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opened the door, entirely at a loss whom 
to suppose that he should behold* The 
claimant for entrance was Gilbert ; he 
wore a countenance full of intelligence, 
and said-^" Your pardon^ my Lord, for 
this interruption; but hearing you leave 
your bed, I could not forbear coming to 
tell you ." 

He he&itated. 

^^ To tell me what?*' asked Lord Fitzroy, 
impatiently. 

*' I assure you, my Lord, by my faith in 
the blessed Virgin," (and he crossed him<« 
self as he spoke), ^^ that what I shall tell 
you is a truth,** replied Gilbert ; " the ghost 
of Berick did pass through the castle last 
night.*' 

"Did you yourself behold it?" asked 
Lord Henry with a smile. 

"Me! Oh no, my Lord," was the reply, 

"Can you name to me any one. with 
more courage than a lark, who did see it?" 
inquired Lord Henry. 

" Yes, my Lord, indeed I can," answered 
Gilbert; "one whose courage I am sure, 
your Lordship never doubted.-f— Arm- 
strong, 
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strong, the chief leader of your Lordship's 
vassais, was one of those to whom it 
appeared." 

^^ Armstrong!" repeated Lord Henry, in 
a tone of voice which implied the name to 
give a degree of credit, in his opinion, to 
the assertion which was coupled with it, 
"Armstrong?" 

"Yes, indeed, my Lord/* returned Gil- 
bert : " if your Lordship gives me your 
permission, I will relate to you the whole 
circumstance. — ^I rose the moment it was 
day^ to make inquiries if die spirit had ap- 
peared in the night; and the first person 
wh6m I met, early as it was, was Dame 
Barbara ; so said the dame to me /" 

" I wish to hear only of what relates to 
Armstrong," Lord Fitaroy interrupted 
him by saying, "therefore send him to 
me in the Ubrai^y " 

Gilbert dm*st not express his disappoint- 
ment at not being allowed to relate the 
tale of wonder himself, and retired to obey 
his Lord's commands. 

In the course of a few minutes. Lord 
Fitzroy proceeded to the library, and 

found 
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found Armstrong already there, awaiting 
his coming. Armstrong was a man of 
nearly fifty years of age, and of a stout ath- 
letic form, joined to a heart which had ever 
displayed itself possessed of the strongest 
resolution. He was a man whom Lord 
Fitzroy was well convinced would not be 
shaken by those idle fears which fill with 
terror the breasts of the weaker minded. 

" Can it be," Lord Fitzroy addressed him 
by saying, " that you believe yourself to 
have witnessed a supernatural appearance 
within these walls?*' 

" It is even so, my Lord,'* replied Arm- 
strong. 

^^And was the appearance which yon 
witnessed,*' inquired Lord Henry, "such 
as corresponds with the description given 
of the spirit of Berick, in the scroll which 
records his crime, and its consequences?** 

"In every particular, my Lord,** an- 
swered Armstrong. 

" It appears a most extraordinary fact,'* 
replied Lord Henry; "and I believe, Arm- 
strong, that your disposition is such, that 
you have hitherto been as incredulous of 

the 
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the existence of supernataral beings as my- 
self." 

"Nothing bat the proof which I have 
received could have changed my senti- 
ments, my Lord," was the reply on the 
part of the leader. 

" Your sentim^ts are then changed, by 
what you last night beheld?" said Lord 
Henry. 

"I am certain, my Lord," returned Arm- 
strong, " that I was neither under the in- 
fluence of fear, of wine, nor of sleep : but 
I will relate to yon the circumstance as it 
occurred. — It was last night, my turn to 
place the guard ^t the door of Sir Hilde- 
brand Gower's apartment : your Lordship 
is acquainted that the guard is relieved at 
the explication of every fourth hour; twelve 
o'clock is therefore one. of the periods of 
change, and it was at that hour my office 
to place the fresh sentinels: — my life has 
been principally spent in this castle; the 
tradition of Berick's spectre appearing 
within its walls once in seven years, on the 
twentv-first of June, has therefore been 

familiar 
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V 

familiar to me from my youth ; but I bad 
always treated it as an idle tale, to which 
~ ignorance and the greatest superstition had 
given birth, 

" On arriving at the door of Sir Hilde- 
brand's apartment with the guard, I per- 
ceived the utmost joy i^epicted on the 
countenances of those sentinels who had 
held the watch for the last four hours, at 
their release from their post; and equally 
strong symptoms of fear and dislike dis- 
playing themselves in the eyes of those who 
were to hold the station for the four suc- 
cessive ones. Well acquainted that the 
dread of beholding the apparition was the 
cause of their agitation, I rallied them on 
the weakness of their feelings. They re- 
plied, that they were surprised that I could 
expect them to be otherwise than under 
alarm, when the very door at which they 
were constrained to remain was that which 
led to the apartment where the spirit was 
reported to rise. 

' Perhaps,' said I, 'the presence of a man 
who does not fear this spirit, nor give credit 

to 
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to its existence, may be a consolation to 
you — such a one am I ; shall I pass your 
hours of watching with you?' 

They accepted my proposal with the 
greatest thankfulness, and I remained their 
companion. 

The night was extremely tempestuous, 
and the roaring of the thunder was fre* 
quently mistaken by the sentinels ^r the 
murmurings of a voice, which they supposed 
to be the voice of Bericji's spirit pouring 
forth lamentations over the spot of its pe- 
nance. The time moved on, and I received 
no caiise myself for alarm, till the first hour 
of the morning was quickly approaching. 

Lord Fitzrdy moved a few paces nearer 
to Armstrong, and increased the attention 
with which he had already been listening 
to his recital; 

The leader continued thus :•— " Suddenly 
an explosion, resembling the discharge of 
a fire-arm, burst upon my senses ; a second 
almost immediately followed it; and, with 
equal rapidity, a third. The sounds evi- 
dently proceeded from the interior of those 

apartments said to be the haunt of the 

' spirir, 
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spirit, and of which Sir Hildebrand Gower 
occupies the first. Terror appeared to de- 
prive my companions of animation; their 
arms fell from their hands; they stood 
silent effigies of senseless fear.** 

" Proceed,'* said Lord Henry eagerly. 

'*In the course of a minute after the 
third of those sounds which I have just 
described to you, my Lord/* continued 
Armstrong, " with a violent crash the door 
of the apartment flew open, and issuing 
through the portal, appeared a figure in 
every particular answerable to the descrip- 
tion given in the record of Berick*s ghost. 
Its form was tall ; its countenance wan and 
dreadful, its garments were a falconer's 
habit of a lig^t grey, over which loosely 

flowed a milk-white shroud. In one hand 
it bore a sepulchral lamp, of which the blue 
flame gleamed on its sallow visage ; in the 
other a dagger, from which a stain of blood 
had fallen upon the shroud. With its eyes 
bent to the earth, and heavy sighs proceed- 
ing from its lips, it glided along the gallery, 
and disappeared from my sight in its de« 

scent 
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scent down the staircase which leads into 
the great hall of the castle.'* 

"This fact," said Lord Henry, "appears, 
to produce a most nneqnivocal proof that 
the murderer does not find rest even in the 
grave.^ Did you pursue it?" he inquired, 
after a moment's pause. 

" No, my Lord," returned Armstrong ; 
" I do not hesitate to confess that surprise 
almost deprived me of the powers of action 
or reflection." 

"You know not then," rejoined Lord 
Fitzroy, "how far it bent its wanderings?" 
"It appears certain, my Lord," was 
Armstrong's reply, " that it passed the 
castle gate leading to the outer court, as it 
was this morning found by the porter un- 
locked, and the bolts withdrawn." 

" But," said Lord Fitzroy, "does not the 
tradition affirm it to proceed to that spot 
on the outer ramparts where the good King 
Edmund, who owed to him his doom, 
breathed his last sigh?" 

" And it did visit that spot, my Lord," 
replied Armstrong, " exactly at the sound- 
ing of the first hour of the morning, which 
VOL. IV. c can 
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can only have been a few minutes after 
I observed the spectre ; it glided upon 
the sight of Adam Faulkner and Charles 
Guinett, who were the sentinels of that 
hour at the foot of the drawbridge. Imme- 
diately on beholding it, they fell upon the 
earth, and buried their faces, through ter- 
ror, in their hands. Whilst they lay thus 
trembling, they heard the drawbridge low- 
ered, and could not doubt that the spectre 
passed over it, pn its way to the spot where 
it is reported to vanish, as on again rais- 
ing their-heads, and opening their eyes, it 
was no longer visible to them." 

After some further conversation with 
Armstrong, Lord Fitzroy proceeded to 
question Adam Faulkner and Charles 
Guinett, the sentinels ; he found them, aU 
though not men possessed of hearts equally 
stout with that of Armstrong, still by no 
means belonging to the lowest rank of 
cowards ; and their account of the spectre 
tallied in every particular so exactly with 
the description given of it by Armstrong, 
that the fact of its appearance was substan- 
tiated in his belief. 

In 
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In its progress from th6 green velvet 
chamber to the gallery, the spirit of Berick 
must necessarily have passed through the 
apartments of Sir Hildebrand ; and Lord 
Fitzroy was not without a vrish to know 
whether it had been observed by him, or 
whether he had been locked in sleep at the 
minate of its passage. But it appeared 
probable that the loud reports^ resembling 
the discharge of fire-arms, which Armstrong 
had said preceded its appearance in the 
gallery, must have awakened the most 
soundly sleeping; and he was equally in- 
competent to decide whether, if Sir Hilde- 
brand had observed it, his hardened dispo- 
sition would have received any sensitive 
impression from beholding it; or if he 
had feh a sensation of an unusual kind, 
whether the firmness of his temper would 
allow him to confess that such had been 
the case, or even to mention the occuiTence 
at all. 

« 

Whilst his mind was occupied with these 
reflections, one of the doioiestics, to whom 
he had in particular assigned the office of 
persona] attendance upon Sir Hildebrand, 

c 2 burst 
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burst hastily into his presence. — "My 
Lord," he exclaimed, "Sir Hildebrand — ." 

He paused. 

"What of him ?*' inquired Lord Henry 
eagerly. 

" Has escaped from his imprisonment, 
my Lord," replied Lawrence. — ^^^A few mi- 
nutes ago I went to prepare him his morn- 
ing repast, and not finding him in that 
apartment where he usually passes the day, 
I sought him in every other, but in vain : 
he has too surely fled." 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Lord Henry; 
" the casements are beymid his reach, and 
the door has not, for an instant, been left 
unguarded by my sentinels." 

Lawrence could only repeat what he be- 
lieved to be the fact ; and Lord Henry ac- 
companied him to Sir Hildebrand's apart- 
ments, in order to investigate them him- 
self. 

The outer door was still surrounded by 
the guard : with a hasty step Lord Henry 
entered the first apartment ; no object at- 
tr:icted his attention sufficiently to stay his 
steps within it, and he proceeded to the se- 
cond; 
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cond ; in this his eyea fell npon a couch, on 
which lay in disorder Sir Hildebrand's ac- 
customary vestments ; the suit was the same 
which he had worn on the very night on 
which Lord Henry had last beheld him. 
Turning to Lawrence, he inquired hf him 
"Whether Sir Hildebrand had been habited 
in that suit on the preceding day ?" 

Without an instant's hesitation^Lawrence 
replied — " That he perfectly well remem- 
bered that Sir Hildebrand had not been 
habited in any other since the commence- 
ment of his imprisonment." 

" Does not this appear to imply that he 
has found means to escape from the castle 
in disguise ?** exclaimed Lord Henry. 

Armstrong had followed Lord Henry into 
the apartments, and was at this moment 
busied in examining a pistol, which he had 
taken from ,a table near the couch, and by 
the side of which lay a half-emptied powder 
born. 

" What are you looking at ? " asked 
Lord Henry. 

" This pistol, my Lord," replied Arm- 
strong; ^'and I am reflecting, that from 

its 
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its size I judge that its report would be 
nearly equal to the sound which thrice last 
night struck my ear from these apart* 
ments.*' 

Lord Henry fixed his eyes in silence, for 
a few moments, on Armstrong, and then 
exclaimed — " I read your thoughts ; you 
conceive it possible that Sir Hildebrand 
assumed-the appearance of the traditionary 
spectre to effect his escape froni the cas- 
tle, and that the pistol was^ discharged by 
him, to prepare the minds of those who 
should behold him for an object of terror.'* 

" Yoar Lordship may deem my suspi- 
cion romantic," answered Armstrong;— 
"but I confess that I entertain it.** 

" You are right, you are too surely 
right in your judgment," pronounced Lord 
Henry, after a short pause of reflection ; 
" proofs ever arise to convince men that 
there are no evil spirits permitted to wan- 
der the earth, but such as have never 
been laid within the confines of the grave. 
The craft of the villain is ever equal to his 
guilt. Armstrong, I believe it to have 

been 
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been Sir Hildebrand whom thou and thy 
fellows beheld." 

lu disappointment^ in reflection, and not 
without some degree of doubt. Lord Henry 
returned into the gallery. Calling to 
Armstrong to follow his steps, he entered - 
an apartment. — " Armstrong," he said, *^ if 
Sir Hildebrand has effected his escape, as 
it now appears suspicions to us that he has 
done, he must have possessed an accomplice 
in his plan ; and it shall be my immediate 
concern to discover, either by threats or 
promises, who his associate was." 

As he spoke, he turned his eye's towards 
a window, which commanded a view of 
the inner court of the castle, and beheld a 
considerable number of the domestics of 
his household collected round a couple of 
female peasants, who were displaying to 
their observation what appeared to Lord 
Fitzroy a long garment of white cloth. 

The interest expressed on the counte- 
nances of the groupe before him, convinced 
him that no common circumstance had as- 
sembled them, and he immediately directed 

that 



^I 
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that inqairy should be made into the 
cause. 

The reply returned to him was, that the 
two peasants were females in the daily 
liabit of supplying the inhabitants of the 
castle with milk ; that they were the first 
persons who had that morning entered the 
walls ; and that near the gate of entrance^ 
in the outer rampart, they had found a white 
garment stained with blood, a dagger, and 
a lamp : these the reporter of this intelli- 
gence had brought with him, for the in- 
spection of hi3 Lord. 

That these articles had formed a part of 
the disguise of the pretended spirit of 
Berick, there remained no doubt to the 
minds of Lord Henry and Armstrong; on 
the very spot where the spectre was said to 
vanish, had they been found; it was there- 
fore rational to conclude that they had 
there become useleSiS to^ the person who 
had borne them, and that he had accord- 
ingly cast them from him ; and this proof 
of the fallacy of the aerial being of the sup- 
posed spirit convinced them of their sus- 

picion^ 
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picion, that Sir Hildehrand bad assomed 
the appearance of the dreaded phantom for 
effecting his escape from Framlingham 
Castle. 

" Sir Hildehrand is then guilty," re- 
flected Lord Henry : " the 'fate of Valen- 
tine, whatever that fate may be, is charge- 
able upon him, and he dreads to await its 
exposure : if he were innocent, he would 
not have fled." 

It was now, he considered, in vain to 
attempt to trace his steps ; he had already 
the advance of nearly eight hours flight 
over those whom he might send to pursue 
him. 

At the morning repast, Lord Henry was 
joined by Saint Ethelbert, whose opinions 
relative to Sir Hildehrand coincided with 
his own. 

^' There is only one step, my son," said 
the holy father, "which I wish you to pur- 
sue on the present occasion, and that is, to 
use every exertion to discover who, within 
your walls, has been so unjust to the fide- 
lity which he owes to you as his Lord, as 
to have become the abettor of one who had 

c 5 • fallen 
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fallen under your just chastisement: I en- 
courage you to strain every nerve for the 
accomplishment of this discovery, and 
upon this principle — he who will, act de- 
ceitfully in one respect, will nof hesitate to 
do so in any other. Remember the king, 
remember Godolphiu, remember the criti- 
cal pMitionin which the afiairs of your 
castle stand at this period ; it is of the fif^t 
importance to your own happiness, and to 
the welfare of the realm, that you should 
not have a dishonest heart within your 
walls." 

**Your arguments are just," replied 
Lord Henry; and that Sir Hildebrand 
possessed the assistance of some member of 
my household, appears from the disguise in 
which he fled ; of that he could not himself 
have been possessed; it must have been 
conveyed to him.*' 

For the purpose of making the investiga* 
tion upon which he had determined, Lord 
Henry commanded all the members, of his 
castle to be directed to assemble in the 
great hall, and wait his coming. As he 
proceeded towards it, he was met by Lady 

Blunt; 
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Blant ; a faint smile of pleasure beamed in 
her eye ; the escape of Sir Hildebrand had 
been communicated to her, and she felt as 
a mother. 

" Lord Henry," she said, " I cannot 
disguise the satisfaction with which my 
heart beats, at an event which I need not 
explain to you; but I wish to tell you, 
that by the truth of a mother's fondness, 
my ignorance of such a proceeding was 
not less than your own.'* 

^^ Even before you made this assertion, 
I suspected yon not, my dearest Lady Tho- 
masine,*' replied Lord Henry; '^you were, 
believe me, the last in my suspicions, and 
the first whom I could have pardoned for 
the act " 

Lady Blunt's reply was prievented by the 
approach of Lawrence, who appeared im- 
patient to be allowed to speak. Lord 
Henry turned towards him, and he pre- 
sented him with a scrap of writing, which 
he said he had just found in one of Shr 
Hildebrand's apartments: it contained only 
a couple of lines, and appeared to have 

been 
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been rent from the bottom of a scroll.-— 
The words were these: — ^ 

" Let it dowD from your window at midnight, and you sU^l 
receive fastened to it whatever you may req.uire.— Fabian." 

Lady Blunt had departed at the approach 
oW-iawrence; she did not therefore learn 
the purport of his business with his Lord. 

A second time Lord Fitzroy perused the 
writing. — "Fabian then/* he exclaimed, 
*^has been the counter-actor of my just 
design; let him instantly be summoned to 
my presence.** 

Lawrence departed to obey this order, 
and shortly after returning, informed Lord 
Fitzroy that Fabian was not in the castle ; 
that the sentinel, who had held the watch 
at the foot of the drawbridge at the first 
dawning of day, affirmed him to have passed 
over it, on one of Sir Hildebrand's favour- 
ite coursers. 

From this account Lord Fitzroy could 
not doubt that a place of meeting had been 
fixed upon between them; and that Sir 
Hildebrand's steed had long ere this been 
crossed by its master. He 
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He was not surprised at this treachery on 
the part of Fabian, for he bad ever believed 
him to be a man whose friendship any one 
might purchase; he Wa^ only at a loss to 
comprehend what me^ns of correspondence 
Sir Hildebrand could have found with him : 
but could he have unravelled the mystery, 
it would now have been of no avail; Sir 
Hildebrand was gone, probably for ever; 
and it appeared also very unlikely that 
Fabian should ever dare to return to Fram- 
liugham Castle, after the conduct which he 
had pursued within its walls: it was not, 
however, unlikely, he considered, that he 
might proceed for refuge to Castle Gower, 
and resolved that he should not be received 
there by Sir Sigismund Blunt, whom he 
supposed already to have reached that spot, 
without his being made acquainted with 
the cause of his havfng quitted Suffolk, he 
addressed to him a full account of every 
transaction which had t^ken place at Fram- 
lingham Castle since his departure from it ; 
and concluded his epistle with an expression • 
of the deep regret which he experienced 
at the fate of the unhappy Valentine, a 

sentiment 
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seDtiment which he desired should sink 
deeply into the heait of hiin td whom that 
unfoitonate youth owed every calamity 
which he had experienced in life. 

Having dispatched a courier with his 
epistle to Sir Sigismund Blunt, Lord Henry 
Fitzroy-endeavoured to turn his thoughts 
from the villanous Sir Hildebrand^ and the 
wrongs of Valentine, to the most inportant 
subject which could at that moment oc- 
cupy them — the restoration of the royal 
Edward to his sceptre. Within the few 
last days a greater promise of a return to 
convalescence had appeared in the youth- 
ful monarch than had yet been witnessed in 
him since his residence at Framlingham 
Castle; and those who were acquainted 
with his existence, now looked forward with 
a 6rip hope towards the period of his being 

reseated on the throne of England. 

On the fifteenth day after the departure 
of Sir Sigismund Blunt, it had been ap- 
pointed for Sir Percival Godolphin once 
more to quit Framlingham Castle, and pro- 
ceed to assemble those hundred men whom 
he had promised the adherents of the im- 
pending 
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pending catKie to bring to its support. A 
month .viras allowed bim for the execiftion 
of this purpose ; on a certain day, at the 
expiration ^f which terni> ah arrangement 
had been made for a union of forces. At 
an agreed spot in Cambridgeshire were on 
that day to assemble with their respective 
men in arms. Sir Sigismond Blunt, Sir 
Thomas Stratford, Lord Henry Grey, and 
Sir Percival Godolphin ; and being conso- 
lidated into one body, they were thence to 
proceed to London, and there proclaim the 
existence of Edwtfixl. 

Lord Henry Pitzroy, in the mean while, 
was to remain stationary at his castle ; to 
use every means of increasing the number 
of bis men in arms ; and to train those 
whom he already possessed to a ready exe- 
cution of the duties of their profession, in 
order that, if through the influence of the 
present queen, the intelligence of . the 
king's existence should be coldly received 
throughout the kingdom, and a spot of 
security become necessary to his personal 
safety, such a one might be afforded him 
in Framlingham Castle* 

Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, on the fifteenth day aFter 
Sir Sigismund^s departure, Godolphin set 
out, accompanied by six horsemen, pro- 
vided by Lord Fitzroy for his escort — a 
number which was considered, in the case 
of afny emergency, to be sufficiently strong 
to defend his person, and of too little im- 
portance to attract the notice of those who 
might observe him on his journey. 

The faces of the six horsiemen were un^ 
covered ; Sir Percival Godolphin alone 
wore his helmet barred ; and it was a prac-- 
tice in those days so commonly resorted to 
for the concealment ot the person in cases 
of private embassy or intrigue, that it drew 
upon him neither the eye of wonder nor 
the tongue of curiosity. 



CHAP 
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CHAP. III. 

** Unheeded vows may heedfuUy be broken; 

And he wants wit, that wants resolved will 

To learn his wit to exchange the bad for the better." 

Shakespeare. 



" IVe heard, but not believ'd, the spirits of the dead * 
May walk again : if sach things be, my mother 
Appear'd to me last night ; for ne'er was dream 
So like a waking." The Winter's Tale. 

At length, the bright refalgent lamp of 
reason once more shed its exhilarating in- 
fluence upon the mind of Eleonora ; as one 
who, having been exhausted with labour 
and fatigue, sinks into a lethargy of sleep, 
and wakes, with many a struggle, from the 
oblivious trance — thus did the senses of 
Eleonora gradually return to the exercise 
of their wonted powers. Again possessed 
of her recoUective faculties, every event of 
her life passed in review before her me- 
mory ; and the image of the past appeared 

to 
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to her like the remembrance of a highly- 
wrought dream* But the most prominent 
idea amongst those which crowded her 
aching brain, was the utter subversion 
which those prospects of future bliss, that 
she had once entertained^ had experienced 
in the exposure of the name and character 
of him to whom her heart had been de- 
voted. Horrid, dreadful reflection ! the 
cherished unknown, for whose safety, for 
whose preservation her every pulse kad 
beat with the warmest an^^iety^ii Ofiiting 
her fate with whom^ she had anticipated a 
reward for all her sufferings, a guardian to 
repair to her the loss of her natural pro- 
tector — was a murderer! 

"Blessed Providence!" she exclaimed, 
, " accept my^thanksgiving, that thy benig- 
nant interposition has preserved me from 
connecting myself with one who has vio- 
lated thy divine commandments ! Oh, Ge- 
raldine," she added, " sad was thy hour of 
death ; biat happy art tbon, in being no 
longer subject to the tyranny of a monster 
like Godolphin ! 

"In 



.^/> 
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^* In how strange, how unaccountable a 
manner/' she considered, ^^ had the disclo- 
sure of his villany been made to her!— 
and was it not/' she reflected, ^' a part of 
her duty, whilst she poured forth the gra- 
titude of her soul to Heaven for the deli- 
verance which it had vouchsafed to grant 
her, to disclose the perfidy of the assassin, 
and procure the deceased Geraldine the 
retribution of just revenge upon her mur- 
derer? Fabian, too, the yile and inexpli< 
cable associate of his crime, could it he 
justifiable in her to sufler him to escape 
unpunished ? in her breast had Providence 
lodged the knowledge of their guilt ; did 
she not therefore appear to be made the 
agent of Providence for the redress of the 
injured ? Upon this question she paused 
for a few moments, and her conclusion was, 
*' that to conceal the crime of another, she 
could not herself be accounted perfectly 
innocent.*' 

Still she did not immediately resolve 
upon any one line of conduct. She had 
given to the unknown her solemn promise, 
under whatever circumstances they might 

meet. 
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meet, never to divulge that they had ever 
met before; and opon this recollection 
she doubted how far she was atithorised^ 
by the dictates of truth and honour, to 
publish a circumstance relative to him with 
whom she had made this engagement, that 
must inevitably avow the existence of a fact 
which she had previously bound herself to 
conceal. 

From the knowledge which we already 
possess of the purity of Eleonora^s mind^ it 
can scarcely be necessary to remark, that 
all the softer feelings with which her breast 
had once glowed towards the unknown, 
were now rooted out from it. Her s was a 
heart capable only of love, while virtue 
gave the object beloved an honourable 
claim to her affection. Her indecision, 
therefore, arose from no combat between 
the struggles of virtue and those of any 
weaker passion ; she hesitated solely from 
a desire of pursuing that path which 
Heaven would most approve. 

After many debates with her own mind, 
Eleonora resolved to submit her conduct 
to the guidance of the holy Saint Ethelbert. 

The 
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The father s deportment towards her, from 
the hour of her introdnction to his ac- 
quaintance, had been of the most concili- 
ating nature ; his first address to her iu the 
dining-hall at Castle Gower had displayed 
the liberality of his religious sentiments; 
and the resemblance which he-had expres- 
sed himself to behold in her to his deceased 
sister, and which he had declared to her 
that it gave h|m pleasure to contemplate, 
added to the friendly concern which he 
had shewn for her recovery during her 
late illness, all inspired her with confidence 
to disclose to him the subject which occu-> 
pied and distressed her mind. Availing 
herself accordingly of the first opportunity 
which presented itself for conversing with 
him in private, and imploring his attention 
to a point upon whick she was desirous 
of soliciting his counsel — " I am certain, 
most revered father," she said, " that, 
although the t^ets of our faith are dissi- 
milar, the liberality of your heart is too 
great to withhold you, on that account, 
from bestowing your religions advice on 
an unfortunate being, who knows no one 

else 
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else of whom to seek snch salutary admo- 
nition/' 

The father raised his cowl upon this ad- 
dress to his sympathy, the better, as it 
appeared, to enable him to contemplate the 
countenance of the fair suppliant; her 
eyes were suffused with tears, and quick 
were the heavings of her bosom, which 
trembled with the citation communicated 
to it by her mind. 

Eleonora encountered the father's gaze ; 
the characteristic of his wonted aspect was 
affliction softened by piety into a placid 
resignation; that expression she now be- 
held mingled with a still more tender emo- 
tion ; a tear was stealing down his cheek, 
i^nd his lip quivered as he replied to her 
solicitation. — "Speak, oh, speak freely, 
dear daughter," he returned; "virtue like 
thine claims the regard of every sect ; pour 
thy secret afflictions with confidence into 
my breast; and believe that I shall listen 
to the detail with the tenderness of a 
parent." 

The voice of compassion produces a sen- 
sation on the mind of sufiering,^ which the 

heart 
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heart of sensibility cannot subdue. Eleo- 
nora fell at the feet of the benevolent man, 
and imprinted a kiss on his hand^ which her 
tears at th^ same instant bedewed. 

His own tears now burst freely forth ; 
he raised her from the earth, pressed her 
affectionately to his breast, and^ as she did 
so, he exclaimed — ^f ^ Heaven bless and pro- 
tect thee^ dearest Eleonora! shield thee 
from grief, and recompense thy virtues 
with felicity.** 

The violent emotion which the father 
betrayed, as he pronounced these words, at 
the moment almost alarmed Eleonora; but 
his manners quickly returned to their usual 
placidity ; and placing heir on a seat by his 
side, whilst he retained her band in his, he 
urged her to begin the communication for 
which she had been preparing his attention. 
The last half hour which she had passed 
in his society had given her still greater 
confidence in th& benevolence of his heart 
than she had even before entertained ; and 
without hesitation, she informed him that 
she had, at a distant period of time, bound 
herself by a promise to one whom she had 

since 
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Since discovered to be an unworthy object; 
that her adherence to this promise withheld 
her from subjecting him with whpm she 
had entered into it^ to the contempt -and 
punisliment of which he was deservi))^; 
and finally requested the father to resolve 
her, whether she ^should, under these cir- 
cumstances, sin against the. laws of religion 
if she were to swerve from her plighted 
word? 

With scarcely a moment's hesitation, 
Saint Ethelbert replied — ** Tbe chief.busi- 
ness of our mortal life is to do /good. — 
Whatever means, therefore, leads to its per- 
formance, cannot fail to be creditable to 
those who pursue them. The chastisement 
of the wicked is necessary to the deterring 
of those from evil, who, without the rod 
of terror, ^hich they see falling on the 
guilty, being Jield in threatening over their 
own heads, might . step into their very 
crimes, and swell the list of those enormities 
which draw down heaKu's eveAtu^ :ven» 
geance on the sons of men. If, therefore, 
thou art in possession of any secret, of 
which the disclosure may revenge the 

cause 
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catise of the innocent, or warn the unsus- 
pecting against the concealed villain, -fear 
not, that to depart from an engagement;/ 
into which thou mayst have entered wjthe 
a worthless character, should draw dowh- 
upon thee the displeasure of Omnipo- 
tence." 

Thus encouraged, Eleonora immediately 
laid before the holy father a detail of every 
circumstance which had occurred between 
herself and Sir Percival Godolphin. He 
listened to her words with the most vivid 
interest, both of countenance and manner; 
and when she had related the conversation, 
of which a fortunate arid heaven-directed 
chance had inade her an auditor, between 
Godolphin and Fabian, and from the evi-, 
dence of which there could remain no 
doubt of the unfair death of the ill-starred 
Geraldine, Saint Ethelbert, clasping his 
hands together with the wildest emotion^ 
exclaimed — ^^Almidbty powers, is it possi- \ 
ble that the earth snould contain a second 
monster, equal in crime to him frprn 

whom ^." Suddenly checking himself, 

in his exclamation, he added— " Pardon 

VOL. IV. D me, . 
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me 9 daughter, I am wandering from the 
subject we are discussing, and drawing a 
comparison, which I cannot explain to 
you." He paused a moment, as if strug- 
gling with contending feelings, and then 
proceeded thus: — ^* Praised be that Pro- 
vidence which has preserved you from 
uniting your fate with that of the villain 
who had wound himself, serpent-h'ke, into 
your unsuspecting heart. In exposing liis 
guilt, you have performed an act, for which 
the smile of heaven will shine upon you ; 
and blest, oh ever blest be that heaven, for 
your preservation ! " 

Again he pressed Eleonora with the most 
affectionate ardour to his breast, and again 
the extreme interest, which he appeared to 
take in her happiness, excited equally her 
surprise and gratitude. 

Having continued to converse with her 
for a considerable time, and adminis- 
tered to her every consolation of which 
words were capable, the father, reminding 
her, in the strongest terms, of the great 
friendship which sKe had experienced from 
Lady Blunt and Lord Henry Fitzroy, repre- 
sented 
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'sented to her the propriety of immediately 
extending to them the confidence which 
she had reposed in him. To this propo- 
sition Eleonora could advance no objec- 
tion; and at hffr request he took upon 
himself the task of communicating to them 
those facts, for a repetition of which her 
own feejings were ill adapted. 

With equal horror and disgust they at- 
tended to his narrative ; and the fervency 
of affection with which the heart of Lord 
Henry beat towards Eleonora, raised a lion*s 
wrath in his breast against the inhuman^* 
blood-stained Godolphin : whilst the aston- 
ished and affected Lady Thomasine shed 
tears equally to the fate of her unhappy 
niece, and to the wronged, the insulted 
Eleonora; and with the charitable inten- 
tion of pouring consolation through the 
voice of tenderness and friendship, upon 
her wounded peace, she instantly sought 
her — but her efforts were ineffectual ; the 
sensibility of her heait refused to display 
itself through any channel but her tears ; 
her head sunk upon Eleonoras bosom, and 
she mingled her sighs with her's. 

d2 . It 
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It was not till the following morning 
that Eleonora again beheld the benevolent 
father Saint Ethelbert. He then visited 
her in her private apartment. — "She must 
doubtless/* he said, " be anxious to learn 
what had been the result of his and Lord 
Fitzroy's communications upon the viUan- 
ous conduct of Sir Percival Godolphin : — 
a most perplexing deliberation/' he pro- 
ceeded to say, " had kept them in conver- 
sation during the greater part of the night : 
that the guilt of Sir Percival merited the 
most absolute retribution, there could not 
exist a doubt in the most uninterested 
mind ; consequently in theirs, so closely 
allied by fnendship and esteem to those 
objects upon whom he had exercised his 
inhumanity and baseness, eventual punish- 
ment from the hand of the law must unhe- 
sitatingly be decreed to him : t^ut a doubt 
had arisen to them, whether it became them 
to draw down immediate vengeance on his 
guilty head ; or, ere they should arraign 
him at the bar of justice, suffer him to per- 
form that part which he had undertaken to 
act, in the revolution to which they were 

looking 
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looking forward in the affairs of the 
kingdom* 

" Without the restoration of the royal 
Edward to the sceptre of England," con- 
tinued the holy man, " the lowering clouds 
which were now hanging in tremendous 
blackness over the head of Latimer, could 
not, he feared, be dispelled; and eagerly as 
the soul of Lord Henry panted to replace 
the son of bis beloved father on that throne 
fromi which the hand of iniquity had driven 
him, still this desire had a rival in his heart, 
which was the happiness of Eleonora. — 
Thus doubly urged to suffer no impedi- 
ment to arise on his part to the completion 
of those eventjs to which his soul leaded for- 
ward with an aching anticipation of bliss, 
he had resolved not to accuse Godplphin^ 
till a struggle of more importance than his 
punishment to the happiness of those in 
whose bliss he could himself alone know 
felicity, was either crowned with victory, 
or sunk in disappointment." 

And the holy father also added — "That 
had Lord Fitzroy, unbiassed by other cir- 
cumstances, resolved on the immediate ex- 
posure 
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posure of Sir Percival*s guilt, he could uot^ 
at the present hour^ have taken ^ny 6ffec* 
tivfi measures for his punishment, a^^ was 
utterly unacc^uainted whither he had^b^ut 
his course^ en his quitting Framlinghaiia 
Gastle." 

Frequent were the hours which were 
now passed by Eleonora and her excellent 
friends, in conversing on the extraordinary 
events which had been interwoven^with the 
web of her past life. To them it appeared 
evident, that at the moment of EleonoraAi 
6rst introduction to Godolphin, he had 
been flying from the pursuit of justice^ as 
the period at which she informed them that 
she had beheld hhn drinking the water of 
the rivulet from his cap, in the little wood 
adjoining to Worcester Castle, had been 
but a few days after the time of his escape 
from the tower of London. 

At every revisal of his conduct, the craft 
and villany which all his actions had.db- 
played, excited more and more ^ti'oDgly 
against him their contempt and indigna- 
tion ; but his master-piece of art appeared 
ia his having j^oined the royal band, who 

had 
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hjsd come in pursuit of him, to Worcester 
Castle, and having escaped Jtheir^toilSj by 
professing himself an adherent ;of ^^r 
cause. . . . : » . : ,r' 

^^ How little did I; at thai momient, suj^« 
pose him to be Sir Percival Godolphin V* 

4-' 

exclaimed Eleonora. 

"My- dear child," replied Lady Blunt, 
" bitter has' been the draught .which, you 
have been compelled to drink from the. 
cup of experience; but great is the blessing 
which Providence has extended to you in 
your eventual preservation from the arts of 
an unprincipled man. You are religiously 
grateful for its benign interposition in 
your favour ; and I doubt not but that . it 
has a rich reward in store for the unjust 
sufferings which you havfe experienced." 

As she pronounced these words, her eyeis 
were directed, with a calm expression of 
{pleasure towards Lord Henry Fitzroy, and 
replied to with a smile of hope on his part, 
of which it was impossible for Eleonora . 
not, to comprehend the meaning. A silence 
of a few moments ensued, which was 
broken by a summons received by Lord 

Henry 
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Henry to visit bis soldiery^ who were ex- 
ercising on the ramparts of the castle. 

Father Saint Ethelbert had not been pre- 
sent at the conversation just recited; by 
the retiring of Lord Henry, Eleonora was 
consequently left alone with Lady Blunt. 

The countenance of Lady Thomasine 
prepared Eleonora for the words which she 
was about to utter: in the most lender and 
affectionate manner she represented to her 
the uninterested and pure afl^ctipn which 
Lord Fitzroy had professed for her, before 
he had been acquainted that her heart was 
subject to any prepossession. The impres* 
sion which had theti filled it, was now for 
ever removed ^ and so effectually removed, 
that it was impossible any lingering affec- 
tion, for the object who had once created 
it, could be still lurking in her bosom. — 
Eleonora had professed the greatest esteem 
for Lord Fitzroy; she had spoken of him 
by the epithets of kind, nohle4iearted, and 
generous ; she was acquainted with the 
zealous interest which he took in the fate 
of her unhappy father ; she had been in- 
structed that the restoration of Latimer to 

his 
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his family would be the first act toWfwds 
which he would lead the heart of the loyal 
Edward^ if it were gratited him once more 
to sit upon the throne of England. Upon 
these arguments^ upon these considerations, 
Lady Thomasine besought her to accept 
tho hand of one whose love the honourable 
disposition of his heart would render un- 
alterable — 'who would in himself unite 
towards her, the friend, the father, and the 
husband. Of a steady and vigorous friend 
(with agony was it that she confessed her 
sentiments to be what they were, on a sub- 
ject so intimately connected with her own 
son), the daring temper of Sir Hildebrand 
might- place her in need. Of a father's 
protection — not less sorrowful was this re- • 
flection to her mind than that which she 
had just before expressed, the law of fate 
might too soon bereave her ; against these 
evils, every solace presented itself to her 
in her union ,with an amiable and aifec- 
tionate husband/' ^ 

Eleonoia's head fell upon her bosom^ 
and she did not attempt a reply. We are 
already acquainted that her sentiments, with 

D 5 regard 
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regard to Lord Fitzf oy, were of so favoar- 
able a nature^ that had she not been infa^ 
tuated by the arts of him who had stolen^ 
Kke the deceitful serpent of old, into the 
paradise of her heart, to dispel from thence 
the quietude of innocent placidity and joy, 
on him, before all others of his sex, would 
her choice and love have fallen. - The ge- 
nerosity which now^ispfayed itself in his 
disposition y through the present renewal of 
his suity wfarebhe had employed Lady Blunt 
to make to her,^*rai^d hkn, in her opinion, 
far above the level of hi» race ; it was a 
tacit declaration, that he remembered only 
the virtues of which she was possessed, and 
forgot those foibUs by which the eye of 
censure or sternness might have beheld 
them disfigured or disgraced. 

Perceiving her silent. Lady Blunt 
continued thus : — ^* I regard myself, at this 
instant, as your mother; I consider only 
your happiness, in the advice which I 
bestow on you ; I am therefore more free 
in my admonitions than a slenderer share 
of interest in your fate, than that which I 
experience, would perhaps allow me to 

display. 
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display. Believe me, my dear Eleonora, 
that every dictate of reason, every promise 
vrhich the smile of beckoning joy can hold 
out to the acceptance of innocence and 
merit, unite in urging you to bestow your 
hand on Lord Fitzrov-** 

Still the agitation of £leonora's mind 
denied her the powers of utterance, had she 
even been able to arrange her ideas for 
speech. 

"Pure as are the sentiments of your 
heart/' continued Lady Blunt, "it cannot 
be that Godolphin holds any share amidst 
those tender affections 6f your soul, where 
he once so undeservedly reigned,?" 

"Oh, no, my dearest Lady, no," replied 
Eleonora, with energy; "stripped of those 
virtues which can alone render personal ac- 
complishments truly graceftti, the tempter 
creates in my mind an abhorrence more 
thau equal to the happiness with which I 
once admitted him an inmate of ,my heart/* 

"Although many years have passed over 
our heads without intercourse, j-our father's 
disposition is too well known to me," 

returned 
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returned Lady Thomasine, ^' to doubt that 
he would oppose the union which a blessed 
chance places in your acceptance. The 
liberality of his religious sentiments is 
such, that the virtuous man of every sect 
js accounted by him alike deserving of 
esteem, and capable of diffusing happiness 
to those around him.** 

"Never was there a more just estimate 
of any character than that which you have 
drawn of my dear father," answered Eleo- 
nora; "and for myself, each day of my 
past life has furnished me with some proof 
that my happiness was the first wish of his 
exalted soul." 

"Would not then his approbation, if it 
were, under the present circumstances^ pos- 
sible to gain access to his person, and 
request it of him,^ sanction the union to 
which you are invitied?" asked Lady Blunt. 
• "I dare believe it would," replied 
Eleonora. 

" And every idea, every recollection with 
which you unite the image of Lord Fitz- 
roy," returned Lady Blunt, emphatically, 

"must 
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" must afford you unequivocal evidence of 
the affection with which his heart glows 
for you." , 

With a crimson blush overspreading 
her cheeks^ Eleonora faintly assented to 
Lady Blunt's assertion. 

*'We have now a conclusive proof, my 
dearest Eleonora," Lady Blunt resumed, 
"that wisdom, joy, and virtue, rank on the 
side of your acquiescing in the suit of 
Lord Fitzroy; that in attaching to your- 
self a deserving protector, you will com- 
municate felicity to the'heart of your father, 
and reflect honour on your own judgment : 
can it now then be possible that Eleonora 
hesitates to smile upon the choice of him 
whose every thought is active for her 
bliss?" 

"I have only one fear," replied Eleo- 
nora, in a tremulous voice, "one only fear 
in accepting an honour and a happiness to 
which my merits, however exerted to de- 
serve th^m, must still be inferior. I blush 
to bestow on the noble Lord Fitzroy a 
heart, of which he has not been the first 
and sole object." 

" Banish, 
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^^ Banish, my love, that vain apprehen- 
sion/' answered Lady Blont; ^'Lord Fitz- 
roy is too well convinced of the principles 
by which jf}\xr actions are swayed, to donbt, 
that after your heart is once bestowed on 
him, it will be his unalterably. The past 
will never create him an anxiety, unless he 
perceives it a weight upon your mind." 

Requesting Eleonora to compose her 
spirits, Lady Blunt, a few moments after, 
quitted the apartment. 

"How merciful is Heaven," reflected 
the daughter of Latimer, ^^ which has res- 
cued me from a gulph of despair, ^towards 
whicli my own imprudence was hurrying 
me, to reward me with the affection of a 
being, noble, exalted, and excellent, as 
Lord Fitzroy!" 

Tears of gratitude, flowed from her eyes ; 
and whilst they yet bedewed her cheeks, a 
footstep, which caught her attention on the 
outside of the apartment, led her to expect 
the return of Lady Blunt ; but the door 
immediately opening, Lord Fitzroy pre- 
sented himself before her. 

Happiest of the blest, did Lord Henry's 

countenance 
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conntenance bespeak him. Of the noblest 
sensibility was his sonl composed ; and it 
commnnicated to hi» feelings a sensation of 
equal joy and trinrnph, that he was enabled, 
by his affection^ to heal a wonnd in the 
breast of her whom he adored, which an 
unworthy object had inflicted there, and 
to ally her to himself, by the united bonds 
of love and gratitade. 

The scene which ensued was one in 
which the keener affectidns of the soul 
alone held a share. Lord Fitzroy sunk on. 
his knee before Eleonora,^ imprinting on 
her hand rapturous kisses, which he ming-^ 
led with those incoherent expressions of 
delight to which the overflowing transports 
of his soul gave birth, and which the fer- 
vency ^f his joy would not allow him td 
restrain or modulate. Eleonora, the en- 
chanting Eleonora, was the only being of 
whose existence he was at that hour sen- 
sible; whilst the agitated object of his 
affection, overpowered by contending sen- 
sations, could reply, to his tenderness only 
with that smile which bespeaks the com- 
pletion of its wishes to the heart of love. 

When 
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When the hour of retiring to rest arrivedf 
Lord Fitzroy sank to repose amongst the 
golden visions of future and eternal joy.— 
Eleonora pressed her pillow with a brain 
bewildei:ed with perplexing reflections. — 
" Was it not possible,'* she considered, 
'^ from the words which she had overheard 
Latimer pronounce on the evening, pre- 
vious lo his departure from Worcester 
Castle, relative to the mysterious circum- 
stance connected with his Eleonora, that 
he might not be her parent?** 

The secret which had been imparted to 
her by Sir Sigismund Blunt^ of the near re- 
lationship in which she stood to the unfor- 
tunate Valentine, appeared to corroborate 
this suspicion. If not the daughter of 
Latimer, and some future period should 
make discovery of her real origin, might 
not such an event be attended with circum- 
stances calculated to draw down upon her 
the just indignation of Lord Fitzroy, for 
having concealed from him a knowledge 
which she, had possessed ? — " If he were 
destined to become her husband,'* she far- 
ther reflected, ^^ it must be a part of her 

duty. 
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duty, as his wife, to have no secrets from 
him. It therefore undoubtedly became her 
to impart to him her suspicions, and to give 
him the liberty of acting upon them as his 
own judgment and inclination should direct 
him to do. — It was true that she had 
pledged her solemn promise to Sir Sigis- 
mund Blunt, not to repeat to any individual 
the confession which he had made to her, 
of Valentine being her brother : but she 
considered it as no breach of trust to 
divide her secrets with the man with whom 
she was about to share her heart ; and she 
likewise judged some explicit reason neces- 
sary to be rendered to Lord Fitzroy, for his 
having found her in the chamber of Va- 
lentine, on that night when she had sunk 
beneath the poniard of the villanous Hil- 
debrand. One dilSiculty alone arose to. 
combat her intention. Should Lord Fit«i^. 
roy, OH the confession which she was about 
to make to him, receive any cause |o re- 
tract from the engagement which he had 
entered into with her, she would then have 
been guilty of an unpardonable error, as 

she would then have disclosed confidential 

circumstances. 
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circumstances reposed in her keeping by 
another, to one who would never possess 
that title, under the idea of bis being about 
to possess which, she would have im- 
parted them to him. 

After many hours of painful delibera- 
tion with her own mind, her ultimate con-* 
elusion was this — ^^ I cannot, I will not be 
guilty of any action which may be con* 
strued into either neglect or deceit, towards 
him whose uninterested conduct, with 
regard to myself, claims from me every 
homage, every sacrifice. Should the dis« 
closure which I am about to make to him^ 
produce any change in his present engage* 
ment with me, I feel convinced that such 
a change will proceed only from the impulse 
of necessity, or the dictates of honour; 
and the same honour will be my safeguard 
for his retaining my confession sacred 
within the limits of his own breast.** * 

Thus .impressed, and thus resolved, she 
seized upon the first opportunity which 
presented itself to her on the following 
morning, for conversing in private with 
Lord Fitzroy, to impait to him the secret 

with 
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with which her bosom laboured. With not 
less gratitude than admiration, he listened 
to her detail ; and when she had concluded 
it, clasping her, as he spoke, to his breast, 
he exclaimed — ^^ Exquisite, generous Eleo* 
nora, I did not believe it possible for fate 
to have raised thee in my esteem or love^ 
but the last few moments of my life have 
convinced me of the fallacy of my opinion ; 
I perceive that thou art every hour capar 
ble of superseding the last in thy display^ 
of virtue I — ^Were I, with such a heart as 
thou possessest, to seek thy hand from 
anv consideration hut that of the love I 
bear thee for thyself alone^ I were unworthy 
e'en of thy contempt. Whoe'er thy pa- 
rents, thou wilt still be Eleonora ; Fitzroy 
asks no more ! " 

The heart of Eleonora now glowed with 
the same satisfaction which bad before ani- 
mated that of her noble loVer; all her 
doubts had now vanished, and, with their 
removal, all her senses bent in adoration to 
the perfect being with whose fiiture des- 
tiny her own would quickly be entwined. 

Lord Fitzroy, we have already seen, was. 

utterly 
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Utterly unacquainted with the origin of the 
unhappy Valentine ; and although the con- 
fession which Eleonora had just made to 
him gave him some clue for surmise, he 
knew not whether to believe him the off- 
spriiig of Latinier, or Eleonora the child of 
other parents. 

Already interested by the sensibility of 
his own heart, in the cause of the unfortu- 
nate youth, the knowledge of his being the 
brother of his Eleonora greatly increased 
the honourable sensations with which bis 
hard fate had before inspired Lord Fitzroy : 
and, in the energy of his feelings, he 
breathed a prayer to heaven, entreating it 
to discover to him Valentine's present re- 
treat, and to gi*ant him its divine assistance 
in redressiqg his wrongs. 

"His retreat!" repeated Eleonora; for 
no breath had yet met her ear concerning 
hisdisappearance from Framlingham Castle, 
or the escape which4iad been effected from 
thence by Sir Hildebrand Gower. 

From the lips of Lord Henry she now 
listened to a full detail of every circum- 
stance with which he was acquainted, con- 
nected 
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nected with the eventful and wretched life 
of the sufferer Valentine, and which he 
concluded by a recital of such occurrences 
as had taken place in Franilinghani Castle, 
since that fatal night in which the murder, 
of the Lady Godolphin had been so pro- 
videntially disclosed to her. 

Between the fate of her beloved father 
and Valentine, were the only anxieties 
whicji now had place in the mind of Eleo- 
nora divided; and with the utmost impa- 
tience did she look forward to that period 
at which the stmggle was to be made for 
the restoration of the youthful Edward to 
his sovereignty — a period which was to 
realize or crush all her hopes relative to the 
worthy Latimer. 

No communication now reaohed Lord 
Fitzroy, either frbm London or from any 
of the adherents of that cause wherein he 
was himself so warmly^ interested ; and 
Kleonora received no fkrther intelligence 
from Cyprian ;* the two months, at the ex- 
pii:atiot) of which he had informed her, in 
his^ epistle, that the final examination of 
the venerable prelate (an hour at which 

his 
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his doom would doubtless be pronounced) 
was appointed to take p!ace, were nearly 
expired; and ever dwelling on her appre- 
hensions, her sufferings were little short of 
the agony which she would have experi- 
enced, in knowing the voice of his accusers 
to have decreed his earthly destiny. 

Soothing her, by his unremitting atten* 
tions and affection. Lord Pitzroy never, for 
an instant quitted Eleonora, except at 
those hours when his presence was required 
at the daily exercise of the soldiery of his 
castle, or when the royal Edward enjoyed 
a sufficient portion of strength and conva- 
lescence to enable him to join in conversa* 
tion with that brother who was so warmly 
devoted to his re-establishment on the 
throne 6f thieir lamented father: bttt those 
hours which were passed by Lord Henry 
in his society were to him hours of regret ; 
in the youthful monarch, either malady, or 
the effects of the injustice which had been 
exercised against him, had produced a 
change which could not fail to affect those 
by whom he was beloved with the deepest 
concern ; not only his bodily powers, but 

his 
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his mental faculties, appeared to have lost 
that vigoar which they had once possessed. 
His conceptions were now dull, his me* 
mory defective, and his spirits depressed; 
the outward features alone of what Eklward 
had been, whilst a king, were remaining to 
him. 

During the occasional absences of Lord 
Fitzroy from Eleonora, the affectionate 
Lady Blunt and the holy Father Ethel bert 
were her companions. The mild bene- 
volence of the formei', ever studying to 
conceal her griefs, was the same as Eleonora 
had always beheld it; but she believed 
that she could perceive a change in the 
disposition of the venerable father; that 
even placidity, which had heretofore been 
the constant expression of his countenance, 
was now enveloped in a gloomy silence.— 
She heard him also sigh frequently; and 
it was now not unusual for him to be lost 
in trances of thought,* from which he would 
wake with sudden starts, and immediately 
fly from the presence of those who might 
chance to be with him at the time, as if 
oppressed by $ome secret grief, which he 

wished, 
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wished^ but found himself unable to con^- 
ceal. 

The father was revered by Eleonota^ and 
she spoke with real concern of the obser- 
vations which she had made to Lady Blunt 
and Lord Henry; by them she learned that 
his conduct had likewise been remarked : 
but they treated it only as the eflFect of 
some recollection relative to his past life, 
which might have a temporary influence 
upon his spirits, and were equally, pf? 
opinion that it were best to let itiptfss/ 
unnoticed. ^ > 

Nearly a month had now rolled away' 
since Godolphin had quitted Framlingham 
Castle: and the period was fast approaching 
at which it was possible that Lord Fitzroy 
might be called upon to quit his castle, 
and exert his active services in the cause 
of the roval Edward; he therefore im- 
plored of Eleonora that she would consent, 
to the i^olemnization of their union^ . in ; 
order, that whithersoever his deom-nvight 
call him, he might bear a|{out wjth bim the 
happy and consolatory reflection, that the 
icy bolt of death could alone separate him 

from 
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from her in whom his affections were 
centered. , .' 

Situated as £leonora ^as, futile and ill- 
advised must have heen every argument 
which she could have opposed to this 
request: her modest assent was the only 
reward which she could bestow on Lord 
Fitzroy for the honourable station to which 
he was about to raise hei*. A day was 
accordingly fixed upon for their marriage, 
and the ceremony appointed to take place 
in the chapel of the castle. 

In the evening previous to the rising of 
that sun whose golden beams were destined 
to hail the union of Lord Fitzrov with his 
fileonora, thtf happy pair were wandering, 
chance-directed, .on that very terrace where 
Lord Henry had breathed the first accents 
of his passion in her ear : with a smile of 
joy, he contrasted his feelings, at that hour, 
with those whjch he was at the present mo- 
ment experiencing ; and Eleonora, awak- 
ened by the generous and noble conduct 
of Lord Henry to a sense of the superiofify 
of his affection, whose professions were ub- 
clouded by the veil of mystery, to tliat of 

VOL. IV. E the 
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the being who, in the distrustfol guise of 
concealment, had first won the partiality of 
her innocent and unsnspecting heart, con- 
fessed those sentiments towards her futnre 
Lord, which raised his bliss to the very 
acihe of hnman joy. 

"O my Eleonora," be cried, ** there is 
not that treasure on earth which could 
bribe me to bartef one of thy smiles for 
its possession ; nor would the enchant- 
ment recorded of past ages' have sufficient 
power to turn me from the magnet of the 
charms. I have known the pangs and thy 
blessings of existence, but never yet wus I, 
as at this moment, enabled to exclaim — 
"To-morrow grants me every bliss- that 
life can lavish on desiring man, and robs 
me of the very power of wishing." 

'*And to-morrow," replied Eleonora, 
"places me in a situation, where,* if I prove 
deserving of the enviable good, for myself 
I have nothing left to ask of heaven." 

Lord Fitzroy answered her with a sigh 
of rapture, and a pressure of affection more 
eloquent than all the tropes of speech com- 
bined. 

Soft 
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Soft and delightful was the breeze 
which blew across the ramparts, and they 
continued to Ifiihale its refreshening sweets 
till the relieving of the guard at the draw- 
bridge warning them that the ninth hour ' 
bad Sounded, they entered the castle, and 
were joined at the evening repast by Lady 
Blunt only; Saint Ethelbert, as was fre- 
quently his custom, having retired to his 
private apartment.' 

At length arrived the hour of rest, and 
Lady Blunt and Eleonora rose to repair to 
their chambers. Lord Henry accompanied 
the latter to thp door of her apartments, 
and, as he parted from her, he said — 
"Angels bless thy slumbers, Eleonora;" 
and in a softer tone he added — *'To-mor- 
row's dawn ivill quickly rise." 

Smiling through her blushes, Eleonora 
returned his blessing, and he departed. 

Lady Blunt led her to her chamber, and 
then embracing her with a mother's affec- 
tion, recommended her to the protection 
of Omnipotence, and left her. Eleonor^i 
immediately dismissed her attendant, and, 
after she had passed an hour in prayer, en- 

E 2 tored 
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tered her bed, and sunk into one of those 
gentle slumbers which ever steep the tran- 
quil senses of innocence in oblivion. 

Lord Henry Fitzroy also retired to his 
chanaber, almost immediately after he had 
bade good night to Eleonora. Like her, 
he dismissed his attendant, preferring to 
indulge his reflections in solitude. The 
anticipation of joy communicates a rest- 
lessness to the spirits, which is at least equal 
to that created by the apprehension of 
pain; and, disinclined to sleep, Lord Fitz- 
roy wandered about his apartment, ^alter- 
natelv absorbed in his own ideas, and con- 
templating the prospect which his window 
commanded. The moon was rising over a 
distant wood, and, in its ascent, gradually 
disclosing the beauties of the surrounding 
country. Now its partial light shone on 
the sloping hills, and silvered the trees 
which grew upon their sides with its daz- 
zling influence ; then it danced in flickering 
circles on the lucid waters of the meander- 
ifjg river. Now it rested on the project- 
ing battlements, whilst the rest of tbe 
edifice remained buried in the deepest 
shade; then a floating vapour passed over 
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its face, and the dimness of its light cast a 
veil of indistinctness and uncertainty over 
every object. It was a scene which ele- 
vatciid to enthusiasm a breast swelled, as was 
Lord Henry's, at that moment, by the most 
tender feelings. Whilst he stood observ- 
ing these changes, the castle clock beat the 
midnight hour. 

"The hour of anticipation is past!" he 
exclaimed; "the morn that makes me 
blessed is already come!" 
. He shortly after cast his eyes around his 
apartment, and observing that his lamp was 
waning in its socket, he entered his bed. 

With imperceptible advances sleep stole 
upon him, and the busy scenes of life had 
vanished from his brain, when he was re- 
called to a sense of recollection by a voice 
which repeated his name — " Fitzroy ! Fitz- 
roy!" it solemnly pronounced. 

Lord Henry started from his pillow, and 
cast his eyes inquiringly around. The 
beams of the moon, which darted through 
the casement, fell upon a female figure, 
which was standing at the distance of a 
few paces from the bed. 

" Who art thou ?" he exclaimed. . * 
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** Thy mother," replied the form ; and 
advancing, as it spoke, towards the bed. 
Lord Henry observed that it was clad in a 
loose white garment, in every respect ex- 
actly similar to that in which the portrait 
of the Lady Elizabeth Talboyse, which was 
suspended by the side of 'her ix)yal para- 
mour in the gallery of the castle, was 
habited. 

As it approached, the countenance be- 
came visible ; it was pale» wan, and livid, 
^ as that of a spectre. The powers of Lord 
Henry were now bound up in awe ami 
astonishment, and he no longer retained 
the ability of utterance. 

The spectre continued to advance. 

''My son," it said, " my spirit has been 

permitted to burst the cearmente of the 

tomb, for the purpotse of admonishing thee 

against the commission of a crime, towards 

-which thou art unconsciously rushing!" 

The moon, at this instant, darted a 
stronger light than it had before done on 
th^ countenance of the aSrial being ) and 
Lord Fitzroy beheld it violently agitated 
and deeply expressive of grief. 

After 
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After a moment's pause, it continued to 
speak thus : — *^ The object of my appear- 
ance here is to forbid thy union with her 
in whom thy affections are centered. — 
Fitzroy, thou must not wed Eleonora ; the 
laws of heaven and of earth oppose the 
deed — She is thy sister / " 

A bolt of ice, shot at the heart of Lord 
Fitzroy, could not have produced a more 
sensitive effect on his curdling blood, than 
the sounds to which he had then listened. 

"My sister!" he in vain endeavoured 
to articulate; "my sister!" — A deep 
groan burst from his lips ; his eyes almost 
lost their power of vision ; at length he 
spoke. — " Ob, if thou be my mother, as I 
cannot doubt thou art, oh unfold this per- 
plexing mystery to thy son ! " 

As he protiQunced these words, he raised 
his eyes towards the spot where the awful 
vision bad a Tew moments before been 
statipQed^ it was now no longer visible : 
the ndfton was receding behind a veil of 
cloqdsj^.'l^d darkness and silence filled the 
' chiiqibet. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Nov Lord of battles, join, thy powerful arm I 
Assert the cause of righteousness.' 
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So many great 



Illustrious spirits hare conversed with woe, 
(The pride of adverse fate), as are enough 
To consecrate distress, and make even death 
Ambition.'^ Thomson. 

Full of horror, agony, and despair, yet 
not unmingled with sensations of gratitude 
ibr bis preservation from an innocent 
crime, passed the night to Lord Henry 
Fitzroy. — **Eleonora bis sister! Strange, 
inexplicable intelligence! Whence coald 
their relationship spring? His n^other bad 
never borne any other child than bimselfl 
Was it possible that Eleonora was like him, 
an offspring of the royal Henry ? and if 
abe were so, who was Valentine? — Valen- 

tine^ 
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- tine, whom Sir Sigismnnd Blnnt had like- 
wise pronounced to be her brother! If 
indeed her brother, in the same degriee of 
consangninity must he stand towards him/* 

Mysterious beyond. the depth of human 
comprehension appeared to him the various 
facts which had lately been communicated, 
by means not less mystic than themselves, 
to his bewildered senses. 

"Oh, Eleonora!" he exclaimed^ "the 
love which 1 bear thee is so deeply rooted 
in my heart, so pure, so eternal in its xm- 
ture, that in whatever relative situation 
thou mayst be placed towards me, I can 
never cease to cherish, to love, to adore 
thee; but cold and unsatisfactory is the 
name of brother, compared with that of an 
ardent, devoted husband ! ** 

With the early dawn Lord Henry left bis 
couch, and wandered ^bout his chamber 
with a hurried step, expressive of the per- 
turbed state of his mind. The hour was 
fast approaching which had been appointed 
for his marriage with her, against his union 
wifli whom the voice of heaven had planted 
an irremoveable bar; he had therefore no 

£ 5 time 
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time before him for delay or deliberation, 
in laying open to Eleonora an explanation 
of the events of the past night He be- 
lieved that she was too well convinced of 
the honour of his heart, and of the fervor 
of his affection for her, to admit the idea of 
his having adopted any snbt^oge for 
freeing himself from; the ^r^gement into 
which be had entered with her; but still 
there existed apossibility of such an opi- 
nion seizing upon her mind ; it was pos- 
sible that she might judge him to have 
been alienated from her in affection^ by 
reflecting on those mysterious circum- 
stances which she had confessed to him to 
be connected W4th her fate ; and to be- 
lieve, that, unwilling to confess his real sen- 
timents, he had fabricated an objection, 
against a submission to which no human 
arguments could venture to oppose them- 
selves. 

Not less wretchedthan unsettled in mind 
Lord Fitzroy awaited, with impatience, the 
hour at which he supposed Saint Ethelbert 
and Lady Blunt to be risen, and, j>roceed- 
ing to the library, sent messengers to their 

respective 
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respective chambers, requesting them both 
to meet h i ra th ere. 

They complied with his summons, and 
entered th^e apartment nearly at the same 
moment. Words were unnecessary to in- 
form them that he was violently agitated ; 
and they eagerly begged of him to nnfold 
the cause of that emotion under which they 
perceived him ready to sink. 

'' Oh, my friends !" he exclaimed, " the 
promised cup of bliss is dashed for ever from 
my lips; the thirst of happiness is for ever 
decreed to me ! Eleonora cannot be mine ! " 

^*Fitzroy,'* replied Lady Blunt, "how 
sayst thou ! — cannot be thine!" 

** Never, never!" returned the despond- 
ing Fitzroy; *^my mothers mandate has 
forbid our union." 

"Thy mother's!" replied Lady Blufit. 

" Her spirit has this night appeared to 
me," pronounced Lord Henry, in a tone of 
voice so fully expressive of the force with 
which the recollection of her appearance 
still kept possession of his .memory, as to 
leave in his hearers no doubt of the sanity 
of his mind, and the truth of bis declaration. 
* ' Father 
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Father Saint Ethelbert sank upon a chair 
and buried his face in his hands ; the re-^ 
turn of his beloved sister's form to that 
world, from the confines of which her , 
earthly substance had long been retired, 
appeared to create in him sensations of a 
most painful nature. Lady Blunt, more 
composed than the venerable man, be- 
sought Lord Henry to grant them an ex- 
plicit iiecital of the circumstances, relative 
to which he had awakened their curiosity 
and astonist^ment. 

Summoning, for the task, a degree of 
fortitude foreign to his feelings, he repeated 
to them his mother's injunctions, and in- 
quired if they were able to furnish him 
with any clue for the developement of the 
mystery contained in his fraternal relation- 
ship to Eleonora. 

Not a breath of intelligence, which 
could cast even the slightest ray of light 
upon the existing enigma, was to be gained 
from either of them. Impenetrable ap* 
peared the secret that night disclosed, by 
the spirit of Lady Talboyse to her son. 

** Great 
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** Great as is the disappointment upon 
which my soul now sickens," ejaculated 
Lord Henry, **I have still a sufficient 
sense of Heaveirs benevolence, in rescuing 
me from the commission of unconscious 
guilt, to glorify and venerate its interpo^ 
sition,'* — 'With a heart- drawn sigh he then 
added, " Which of you, my friends, will 
prepare Eleonora to receive me as her 
brother.'* 

His eyes, whilst he spoke, had been fixed 
upon Saint Ethelbert, The holy mart rose 
hastily from his seat, approached a window 
opposite to which he placed himself, as if 
to avoid the regards of those who were 
present, and wiping away a tear which was 
trickling down his furrowed cheek-— *^/ 
cannot, / cannot !" he cried ; " be it thy 
task, daughter," he added, after a moment- 
ary pause, and addressing himself to Lady 
Blunt—-** the tones which proceed from a 
woman's heart have most, weight in sooth 
ing the sorrows of her own sex." — ^The 
tears now burst freely from his eyes, and 
the emotion of voice and countenance, by 
which they were accompanied, created not 

only 
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only the sympathy, but also the suiprise of 
Lady Blunt. To Lord Henry, every object 
but the subject of his own thoughts, jm^sed 
unheeded. — "To you then, dearest Mar 
dam/* he said, " I depute the charitable 
office of visiting Eleonora in my stead." 

" Doubt not," returned Lady Thoxna- 
sine, " that she will quickly be j)Fepared to 
receive the intelligence from your own 
lips. The heart of Eleonora is the seat of 
delicacy, virtue/ and religion;, she will 
never murmtir at the dispensations of an 
pnerrring Providence, nor despair of its 
protectioui whilst she bends in humility to 
its all-wise decrees " 

"Tell her," ejaculated Lord Henry, 
," Oh tell her, that the |doration which I 
bear her^ no adverse stroke of fate can ever 

m 

be sufficiently powerful to banish from my 
heart.; , tell her, that to me the name of her 
brother is superior to every other title; 
and th^t I am resolved never to render it a 
secondary one, by a union with any other 
of- her sex. 

Lady BJunt quitted the library, and Lord- 
Henry, turi)>ng towards Sainl Ethelbert, 

now 
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now first beheld that the trembling tears 
were chasing each other down his pallid 
cheeks; he approached him, and taking 
his hand in his— '^ Oh revered father," he 
said, *^thou who art beside myself, the 
only representative on earth of my sainted 
mother — thou, whose emotion at this in- 
stant declares thee as nearly allied in the 
lioble feelings of the heart as in the ties of 
blood, to her whose memory we adore — 
Oh, if thon possessest any se(;ret or instinc- 
tive knowledge, that may cast but a single 
ray of elncidation on the mystery which at 
this moment envelops me, by the excessive 
fondness of a mother, who quitted the tomb 
to rescue her son from error^ I. entreat thee 
to unfold it to my aching senses-'* 

At this address, on the part of the Lord 
Fitzroy, the emotion of the holy father 
appeai*ed to increase, and returning Lord 
Fitzroy's pressure of affection, in accents 
scarcely articulate, he replied — " Be as- 
sured, my son, that the love I bear thee is 
not inferior to that ex|)erienced for thee 
by thy mother.*'' 

" I doubt 
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" I doubt it not,*' returned Lord Henry j 
*' but this replies not to my entreaty." 

" I ara unwell,*' returned Saiint Ethel bert, 
" and mast seek amendment in the solitude 
of my chamber.*' 

As be spoke, he advanced, with totter- 
ing steps, towards the door of the library ; 
and heaving a deep sigh as he reached it, 
quitted tbe presence of his nephew. 

When the mind is tossing in a state of 
uncertainty, it imagines every action and 
every word of those by whom it is sur- 
, rounded, to be connected with the mystery 
which it is itself eager to solve. Thus im- 
pressed was Lord Henry, by the conduct of 
the holy Saint Ethelbert^ he believed his 
emotion to arise from some secret cause, 
and that cause he could not forbear sup« 
posing to be connected with tbe enigma 
which encompassed himself; and' unable 
to suppress his suspicions and anxieties, 
he resolved to follow the father, and once 
more implore him to grant him the relief 
of admitting him to his con6dence. 

Hastily passing through the door of tbe 
library, he was pursuing the fathers steps, 

when 
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when his progress was arrested by Arm- 
strong his leader, who, with a countenance 
full of trepidation and surprise, acquainted 
him that the sentinel in the watch- toM^er 
had directed him to be informed, that he 
beheld an immense body of armed men 
advancing over the distant plain. 

Intelligence of this unexpected and ex- 
traordinary nature could not do otherwise 
than turn the thoughts ojf Lord Henry, for 
.«' while, from the subject on which they 
had been before bent. An armed force 
approaching towards his castle ! Conid it 
be possible, that for some reason unknown 
to Bim, Sir Sigismund Blunt,' or any of the 
adherents to the impending cause, were 
marching with their troops to Framlingham 
Castle, before they led them towards the 
metropolis, where the grand struggle for 
the restoration of the injured Edward to 
his rights was destined to take place? 
Could it be Godolphin, whose route it was 
possible might lay through Suffolk, on hi« 
return from assembling the aid which he 
bad promised to bring into the field ? Or, 
could it be a personal enemy, who was 

approaching 
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approaching to wage hostilities upon his 
castle? Directing Armstrong to follow 
him, he proceeded to the watch-tower, for 
the purpose of forming his own opinion 
of the advancing force. 

On quitting the library, Lady Blunt had 
instantly proceeded to the chamber of 
£leonora; she entered it through a closet 
communicating with it from one of the 
galleries, and advancing unperceived by 
the lovely maid, beheld her in the per- 
formance of her morning devotions. Sb^ 
was already habited in those yestme&ts 
which she had sel^ted as appropriate to 
the ceremony which had been appointed 
for that day. They were compound of a 
suit of garments of the whitest silk^ which, 
flowing down her limbs in a loose but 
giiacefnl shape, displayed to the 6nest ad- 
vantage the excellence of her symmetry* — 
Her luxuriant tresses descended, uncon- 
fined^ on'^ber fajr bosom: a band of peai'hi 
was mingl^ 5«^ith the pkits of her hair^ 
and a second encircled her neck ; other 
ornaments she had none, except those 

which 
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which had been bo lavishly bestowed on 
her by the adorning hand of nature. 

On closing her volunae, she perceived 
Lady Blunt standing near her, and received 
her, as she was ever wont to do, with a smile 
of gracefui complacency. Lady Thoma- 
sine addressed her ; and Eleonora perceived 
ai) agitation in her voice, a peculiar ex- 
pression on her countenance, which led her 
instantly to inquire from what canse they 
proceeded. Thus questioned, the task of 
explanation became comparatively easy, 
and Lady Blont, in a few minutes, rendered 
Eleonora acquainted with that disclosure 
which the miraculous powers of heaven 
bad on the preceding night communicated 
to Lord Fitzroy. 

As Eleonora listened to the words of her 
affectionate friend, the recital bound up 
her faculties in silence ; but it w^s not the 
silence of disappointment, it was inspired 
by the religious awe which filled her mind, 
as she reflected on the sublimity of the 
means which had been used to rescue her- 
self, and Lord Henry from future sorrow 

and 
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Hnd repentance. Of regret, not the most 
fleeting shadow pas&red over her senses. — 
True it was, that she loved Lord Henry 
with the purest affection;, bnt it had ever 
been the affection rather of a sister than of 
a mistress ; it had originally grown out of 
esteem and gratitude; and the most power-' 
ful motive from which she had consented 
to accept his hand, had been that of allying 
to herself a being of whose excellence she 
had received so many undoubted proofs, as 
an eternal friend and protector. Thus, 
althongh now fated never to become her 
husband, still as her brother, a heart of 
goodness snch as he possessed, could not 
faH to constitute him towards her the 
eternal friend and protector, which it was 
her first wish to I)ehold him ; and she was 
not only resigned, bnt satisfied. 

** How mysterious," she reflected, "are 
the ways of heaven! I, who believed my- 
self to stand an unconnected being on the 
earth, am become possessed of two bro- 
thers, who appear to vie with each other, 
only in the amiability of their disposition^. 
Perhaps, parents equally deserving of my 

esteem 
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esteem may eventually be disclosed to 
me!'' — For knowing herself to be the sister 
of Lord Henry Pitzroy, she coold no longer^ 
suppose that she owed her being to the 
venerable Bishop Latimer, and the kind 
Lady Benigna, m there existed the clearest 
evidence that Lord Fitzroy was not a son 
of theirs. 

Scarcely had Eleonora communicated to 
Lady Blunt the placidity with which her 
feelings met the change that had so unex- 
pectedly taken place in her future pros- 
pects, than they were startled by the loud 
blast of a trumpet at the foot of the draw- 
bridge, which was replied to by the warden 
of the watch-tower, and an instant confu- 
sion prevailed in the castle, which excited 
alike their astonishment and alarm. 

In order to explain the cause from which 
this diitorder arose, we must return to Lord 
Henry Fitzroy. On his ascending into the 
watch-tower, whither we last left him 
hastening, he beheld the force of which 
intelligence hcyd been brought to him, at 
the distance of scarcely a couple of fur- 
longs from the outer ramparts of his castle. 

He 
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He could distiDguisb that it consisted both 
of hor^e and foot, and he estimated its nufii- 
hers at nearly three thousand men. 

He conld n6t believe that any of the ad- 
herents to the cause of the royal Edward 
were able to bring a force of so great 
strength into , the fields aod was therefore 
utterly at a loss what to decide them. That 
his castle was ^he-spot towards which they 
were marching, was clearly obvious. 

They still continued to advance; and, 
after a short interval of time, a horseman 
was seen to pass the gate in the outer wall 
of the fortifications. His having gained 
admission from the sentinels was a proof 
of his being either a friend or the herald of 
an enemy; and as he approached the 
castle, it was quickly apparent that he was 
the latter^ as the crimson bannerol, which 
depended from his trumpet, denoted him 
to be in the service of the queen. 

At this discovery, the agitation and sur- 
prise of Lord Henry increased, and he des- 
cended into the outer cour^ of his castle, 
accompanied by his leaders, in order that 

the 
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the report of the herald's embassy might be 
communicated to him without delay. 

At length the herald's trumpet was blown 
at the foot of the drawbridge, to demand a 
hearing, and having been replied to by 
that of the warden in the watch-tower, 
which srgnal was used as an affirmative to 
his request, Armstrong was sent out to 
commune with him. 

Being requested to explain his business, 
the herald spoke thus: — ^**Mary, the gra- 
cious and well-beloved Queen of England, 
commands her subject, Henry Fitzroy, to 
deliver up, -to her jast punishment, the 
youth now training within his walls, to the 
traitorous purpose of representing the 
deceased Edward. If he refuse to comply 
with this her royal mandate, on him shall 
fall her vengeance. Her troops are sur- 
rounding hrs castle, prepared to revenge 
his disobedience, by its destruction, and 
by loading himself and his adherents with 
the chains of criminals." 

The indignation with which the breast 
of Lord Fitzroy was fired, as he listened to 
the haughty terms of Mary, may be easily 

imagined 
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imagined; it engrossed ev^ry facnlty of his 
soul, and swallowed op every other consi** 
deration ; it left him no coolness to reflect 
by what means the queen had gained inteU 
ligence of the existence of her predecessor 
on the throne, and of his having found 
shelter within the walls of Framlingham 
Castle. He could attend only to the insult- 
ing menace in which she had dressed the 
venom of her heart, and without he3ita- 
tion, replied to her demand in these words : 
— " Henry Fit2roy informs Mary of Eng- 
land, that it would afford him more delight 
to die amidst the ruins of his castle, in 
the protection of his beloved brother, 
than to shine the most brilliant star of her 
favour; and that the chains with which the 
chance of war may enable her to load him, 
would be worn by him with pride and 
glory, in the support of a cause, to the 
espousal of which, virtue, affection, and 
justice, inspire his heart.*' 

These words were delivered by Arm- 
strong to the herald, who immediately 
departed : and every preparation was made, 
without delay, for defending the castle 

from 
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from the attack^ which there could be little 
doubt that the queens troops had been 
directed to oiake upon it, in the event of 
Lord Henry's non-compliance- with her 
demand. 

The cry of "To arms! to arms!" ran 
from sentinel to sentinel along the ram- 
parts; and Lord Henry's leaders gathered 
round him in the castle-court, to receive 
his instructions for their proceedings. 

The number of armed men contained in 
Framlingham Castle did not exceed fpur 
hundred, whilst that of the enemy was 
reckoned at nearly as many thousand. In 
any situation, therefore, but in the defence 
of a fortress of strength, like this edifice, 
to have hazarded an encounter at all with 
so unequal a force, must have appeared the 
effect of madness or of folly ; but with the 
protection of their fortifications it was not 
deemed so, either by Lord Henry or his 
leaders; and in order to act with as power- 
ful a resistance as it was possible for them 
to oppose to the enemy, it was resolved to 
withdraw every soldier from the outer 

VOL. IV. F works, 
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works^ and to plant their whole force 
around the main body of the castle. 

Alert as were the actions of Lord Fitz- 
roy's soldiery, every man had scarcely 
buckled on his armoor, ere the enemy, who 
had made themselves an entrance towards 
the moat, by forcing a breach in the outer- 
wall, were seen approaching with hasty 
movements: Btit a few moinents coold 
now intervene ere the exertions of the 
defenders would be called upon ; and Lord 
Henry, stepping into the midst of his as- 
sembled vassab, thus .addressed them: — 
"My friends, and fellow-soldiers, the pre- 
sent occasion admits not of delay ; brief, 
therefore, must be my words* I do not 
believe that there is one amongst you who 
requires a spur to bravery. Thus impress- 
ed, 1 do not speak to rouse your spirit, 
but to present you with a glorious hope, to 
which ye may look forward as the reward 
of your exertions. Ye know that Mary and 
myself are the children of one father; and 
ye know how unsisterly she hath conducted 
herself towards me, her brother; ye are 

acquainted^ 
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acquainted, likemse, that our late monarch, 
Edward, descended from the same parent, 
was ever not less kind and afifectionate 
towards me, than she has been unjust and 
crueL In my triumph ye wduld triumph 
also; in im^. happiness there is not one here 
who knows me, that can doubt to obtain his 
shore. Then mark me — Edward lives ! — 
These walls contain him! basely hurled 
from his throne, and ignominiously buried 
from the world: it is him, therefore, your 
lawful monarch, that ye are, at the present 
hour, called upon to defend. What will 
not be your reward, if victory rest upon 
his head ! What the glory that will for 
ever unite itself with your names^ if ye 
become the instruments of his restoration ! 
Now then to the onset: Justice and King 
Exlward be your excitements to valour!*' 

Great and univeisal was the love borne 
to Lord Fitzroy by his vassals, and ready as 
ever were their hands and hearts to second 
any purpose towards which he directed ^ 
their exertions, the fact which he hadjust 
communicated to them,, of the royval Ed- 
ward's existence^ and of his bekig at that 

J^2 ■:v:'^ very 
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very hour sheltered within the walls of 
FraiDlingham Castle, acted upon them like 
an.electrical spur to bravery ; and waving 
their caps in the air, with repeated excla- 
mations of " Long live King Edward ! — 
Heaven prosper our rightful monarch!" 
they hastened to their posts of duty. 

Not less brave of spirit than desirous of 
animating liis men, by beholding him a 
sharer in their toils and danger, Lord Fitz- 
roy had resolved not to quit the scene of 
action whilst the eventful hazard of war 
hang impending over himself and his 
castle; but whilst he could yet call the 6eet- 
ing moments his own, he fle^ to ascertain 
that Eleonora was in a spot of safety. 

The suit of apartments, appropriated to 
the use of the royal Edward, situated in the 
interior of the castle, were those which had 
ever been accustomed to be the refuge of 
the female inhabitants of the place in 
seasons of danger like the present, and to one 
of these Armstrong had already conducted 
Eleonora, Lady Blunt, and the father Saint 
Ethelbert. In despondency, in alarm, and 
in prayer, did Lord Fitzroy find them; 

they 
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they started at his entrance; for tojheir 
agitated minds every sound appeared to 
announce danger. For an instant. Lord 
Henry stood fixed in silent contemplation; 
it was the first time of bis beholding Eleo- 
nora since the voice of fate had interdicted 
to him the rapturous bliss of naming her 
his wife. In this reflection, the spirit of 
the soldier died away, and all the man 
confessed itself in his brimful eye. 

Saint Ethelbert advanced towards him, 
and taking him by the hand, led him to 
Eleonora ; she raised her eyes for an in- 
stant, to his, then throwing herself upon 
his neck, in faint accents she pronounced, 
** The God of mercy shield thee. Jn the 
battle's heat — shield and defend tjiee to 
protect thy sister ! " * V 

" The guardian spirits of ipnocence 
breathe forth thy prayer in accents irre- 
sistless at the throne of grace!" exclaimed 
Saint Ethelbert, extending his hands to 
heaven, and bending his head over them 
as he spoke. 

Lord Henry could not articulate ; again 

and 
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and again he pressed Eleonora to his breast, 
and their tears mingled, as thdr faces met. 

The interest of their feelings gave wing 
to time ; and they did not themselves be- 
lieve that they had passed a moment in 
each other s presence, when Armstrong ap- 
peared to inform his Lord, that the horse- 
men of the enemy were drawn up on one 
side of the moat, and preparing to dis- 
charge a fire €^ mnsqnetry at the walls. 

Lord Henry*s recollection rctorned at 
the sound. — "Farewell, beloved Eleonora,** 
he cried ; ^^ did I love thee less, I should 
be less brave than I at this moment feel 
myself;" and casting upon her a look of 
eloquence unutterable, he darted from the 
apartment. 

The head of Eleonora sunk upon the 
bosom of Lady Blunt ; and the holy fa- 
ther, up-raising towards heaven the cru- 
cifix which he wore suspended from his 
girdle, fell upon his knees, and continued 
unmoved in silent prayer. 

An awful stillness, for some time, pre- 
vailed; it )vas at length broken by the 

rapia 
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rapid discharge of the enemy's musquetry^ 
and replied to by those of the besieged. — 
At the first sound, Eleonora uttered a 
piercing shriek ; btit as these sounds be- 
came frequently repeated, her sudden starts 
were converted into a trembling and con- 
vulsive agitation, which appeared to reach 
her very heart. 

The present struggle comprised the hap- 
piness, nay, perhaps, the very lives of all 
on earth who were dear to her — her bro- 
ther, her father, for as such she could not 
forbear still to love and revere the vene- 
rable Latimer, and that so verdgn, to whose 
restoration she had looked forward as the 
period which was to terminate their woes, 
her own sufferings, and the injustice to 
which the wretched Valentine had so long 
lived subject, in one general joy. — Over 
this golden horizon of hope, the black 
clouds of despair were now gathering in 
awful threatening. Apprehension commu- 
nicated to her feelings all the pangs of 
reality ; the lingering moments of suspense 
were laden with inexplicable tortures. 

By 
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By the pangs of existence she was alone 
sensible of life. 

Continual messengers^ who bad been 
commissioned by Lord Fitzroy to this of- 
fice, brought to them the intelligence of 
the bloody contest. The hope which one 
raised, the tale of a second utterly de- 
stroyed; a third would again appear to 
cheer their despondency of soul; and a 
fourth present them with a prospect of the 
blackest despair. 

Still Lord Fitzroy was safe, aud Eleonora 
comparatively blest in knowing so. 

For nearly two hours had the besieged 
now undauntedly borne the fury of the 
enemy; the loss on the side of the de- 
fenders of the castle was comparatively 
small, and their bravery had suffered no 
diminution. The plain occupied by the 
invaders was strewed with slain, and dyed 
with blood ; for the exalted situation of 
the besieged carried with it the advantage 
of enabling them to aim their destructive 
weapons at the enemy with a greater cer- 
tainty of annoyapce than it was possible 

for 
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for the foe, who were placed below, to 
direct theirs with in return : but still the 
queen's forces were decidedly the more 
successful party ; .they had made consider- 
able progress towards the castle, and a 
very short period of time, if their efforts 
were not greatly obstructed, would enable 
them to cast a temporary bridge across the 
moat, from which they would be enabled 
to scale the walls. 

With every moment the tumult of the 
war increased ; and a sudden shout, on the 
part of the enemy, appeared to declare 
them victorious. At the sound, Eleonora 
and her companions fixed on earii other 
their sorrowing and inquiring eyes. A 
few minutes passed, and no intelligence 
reached them from the ramparts : at length 
a messenger entered ; he approached them, 
but hesitated to speak. Lady Blunt com- 
manded him to inform them of the worst, 
without reserve. His confession was that 
Lord Fit:^roy had been wounded in the 
shoulder by an arrow. 

Dreadful was the expression of despair 
now depicted on the countenance of Eleo- 

ED nora; 
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nora ; still she spoke not ; it appeared as 
if her tortured heart had endnred all of 
suffering that it was capable of endaring^ 
and had no words to express the i^dditional 
load of agony which oppressed it. 

With the eagerest trepidation, Saint 
Ethelbert inquired the nature of Lord 
Henry*^ wound ? 

The messenger replied, that it waa nei- 
ther deep nor mortal ; and that the arrow 
with which it had been inflicted appeared 
to have been shot, not so much with the 
intention of committing destruction, as of 
conveying information of a taunting and 
mortifying nature to the inhabitants of the 
castle. 

Lady Blunt directed him to explain hh 
meaning; and he proceeded to say, ^* That 
fastened to the shaft of the arrow had been 
a scroll, containing these words : — ' Sir 
Hildebrand Gower greets Lord Henry FitsB- 
roy : the last time of their meeting, which 
Lord Henry will recollect to have been in 
the chamber of Valentine, Sir Hildebrand 
pronounced these words : — *^ I have re- 
venge in my power, and I will use it; I 

will 
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will expose to public itifamy and disgrace^ 
yoursi^lf and those amiable parent^ of m\nt, 
whoae champion yon stand so nobly forth. 
If I do not this, may I myself perish, blasted 
by ignominy!" Sir Hildebrand has kept 
his word ; he has been the.qneen's informer 
of the impostor (for he is an impostor), 
whom Lord Fitzroy is nourishing, with the 
hope of supplanting her on the throne. — 
Sir Hildebrand*^ reward is the command of 
those troops which are at this moment as- 
saulting Framliiigham Castle; his triumph 
will be to level its walls with the dust, and 
to drag Lord Fitzroy in chains to the feet 
of his insulted sovereign." 

'^ Merciful God !" exclaimed Lady Blunt, 
clasping together her hands^ in the agony 
of her soul, ^^ can it be possible 4hat the 
malice of Blildebfand's heart has led him to 
conspire against the plans of those beings 
to whom he owes his existence — of those 
friends to whom his interests have, from 
his birth been allied!" — As she spoke, her 
eyes were directed towards the messenger 
who. replied to her exclamation by inform- 
ing her, that long ere the scroll, which 

contained 
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contained the declaration of Sir Hilde- 
brand's perfidy, had been shot within the 
walls, he had been descriedf in the act of 
comnpianding the troops. 
/ *^ Oh mysterious Providence!" pro- 
nounced Eleonora, " why do the merciless 
triumph? Why was the shaft fated to 
pierce the god-like Fitzroy ? " 
; ^^ Hildebrand our enemy!" in frantic 
accents ejaculated Lady Blunt ; " the son 
turned against his parents, his friend, his 
brother! Oh unnatural, dreadful truth ! — 
Oh, if there be one spark of feeling still 
remaining in his hardened breast, surely he 
may be reclaimed from tbi^ horrid ven- 
geance ! Of stone must be his soul, if he is 
deaf to the cries for mercy of her who bore 
him." — Advancing, with a hasty step, tow- 
ards the door of the apartment, she called 
upon the messenger to precede her to the 
ramparts, and point put to her from what 
spot she inight behold her son. 

The messenger obeyed, and the wretched 
mother followed his steps. In vain was k 
that Eleonora called upon her, imploring 
her not to expose herself to the danger of 

the 
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the war; see beard her not; her soul was 
alone conscioas of its purpose, of prevail- 
ing, by the voice of a mother s entreaty, on 
her son, to desist from the hostilities which 
he was waging against his own blood. 

Unable to arrest her progress, Eleonora, 
with trembling knees, attempted to pursue 
her. As she receded from her late retreat, 
the clamour of the war burst in louder 
tones upon her senses. In the confusion 
of her mind, she deviated from the path in 
which Lady Blunt had proceeded, and en- 
tered the castle hall ; here, extended on a 
couch, she perceived Lord Henry Fitzroy, 
to whose wound Father Sylvester was' 
applying styptics. The ashy paleness of hr« 
cheeks, the current of blood which had 
stained bis ve&tments, wene objects too 
painful for her faultering senses to behold 
unmoved; she uttered a faint shriek, stag- 
gered a few paces, and sunk to the ear\h. 

With a false strength, communicated to 
her limbs by the frenzy of her mind. Lady 
Blunt reached the ramparts. The bloody 
tide, which stained every object, around, 
did not appal her sight, nor unnerve her . 

resolution. 
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resolution. The scene w^s less horrid than 
the reflection of a son about to sacrifice 
the stem of his existence to the infuriate 
vengeance of his malicious spirit. 

The enemy were already beginning to 
scale the walls^ and t;he battering rams were 
hurling destruction amidst the defenders 
of the castle. At her entreaty, her con- 
ductor ascended a projecting buttress — 
" Where is Sir Kildebrand ?** she anxiously 
exclaimed ; " can you behold hijcn ?" 

The reply was, ^* That he was at a con- 
siderable distance^ leading on a fresh body 
of musqueteers to reinforce the attack.*' 

^^Does he not approach?'* again and 
again inquired the distracted mother. — At 
length her conductor informed her that Sir 
Hildebrand was gallopping towards the 
bridge which had b^n thrown across the 
moat. 

" Now then second my prayers, Oh 
heaven!" she cried. The eminence ap- 
peared no obstacle to her, in accomplishing 
her purpose — she climbed its . height.— 
" Point out to me where is Hilde))raiid:^'' 
were her words ; ^^ he is my child; he can- 
not 
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not refuse to listen to the cries of her who 
gave him birth." 

Frantic she waved her scarf in the air.— 
^^ He sees me — he recognizes me — he £td- 
vances ! " she exclaimed^ in accents of 
mingled agony and hope : — " On my knees 
I will address him ; the prayers of a kneel- 
ing mother he cannot refuse." — ^Trembling 
she bent her feeble frame to the earth ; her 
knees sunk heedlessly upon the pointed 
flints ; the instant of humiliation was her 
last — a bursting shell cast her a bleeding 
corse upon the walls. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. V. 



-'< lliis is an act so newly horrid, 



>» 



So ghastly a contrivance of revenge, 

That fiends themselves would start at the proposal/ 

N. Le£« 



" Come, you spirits. 



That tend on mortal thoughts, 

■ IPiU me one from the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty! make thick my hlood. 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious vintings of nature 

Shake my fell purpose/' 

Macbeth. 



The melancholy event of Lady Blunt's 
death was almost immediately followed by 
the conquest of the castle ; and the shouts 
of triumph, which were uttered by the vic- 
torious party, as they rushed through the 
vanquished edifice, sounded even more 

dreadful Iv 
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dreadfully than bad before done tbe awfnl 
voice of the war. 

Not less horrible than the portrait which 
the love-devoted maid draws of the merci- 
less God of battle, when the object of her 
affection is called to the field, strode Sir 
Hildebrand Gower into the rastle hall: — 
his visor was raised ; with the wonted sa- 
vage expression of his countenance was 
now mingled a ferocious smile of exulta- 
tion. His cloak of leopard*8 skin, disen- 
gaged from one of the clasps by which it 
had been fastened upon his shoulders, flew 
loosely with the wind, and displayed his 
coat of mail beneath, streaked with the 
blood of those whose tide of life had rushed 
forth obedient to the blade which he still 
carried, reeking with human gore. 

In a state of insensibility, £leonora had 
already been conveyed away from the scene 
of tumult, by some of tbe domestics of the 
castle. 

Lord Fitzroy himself having impatiently 
submitted to the dressing of his wound, had 
once more seized his staff* of command, and 
was rashing towards the ramparts, again to 

animate 
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aDimate his soldiers by his presence^ when 
the entrance of Sir Hildebrand annoanced 
to him that the struggle was past. At the 
appearance of his unjust enemy, his spirit 
did not sink; his courage rose with the pe- 
culiarity of his situation*. 

The instant Sir Hildebrand^s eye fell 
upon Lord Henry, ^^ Behold the traitor, 
be cried ; " Ipad him with your chains ! 
His myrmidons flew to execute his com- 
mands, and Lord Fitzroy felt himself bound 
with the manacles of a captive. It was a 
moment for the soul of fortitude and 
greatness to display itself. — " IVeacherous 
and unjust man,*' he exclaimed, ^^ if aught 
can make thee shrink within thyself, dost 
thou not experience the sensation at wit- 
nessing the superiority of my feelings at 
this ^hour over thine own ? In the very 
moment of thy success, thy infuriate soul 
is a tumult of raging passions too violent 
for joy; whilst my heart is still calm at its 
first acquaintance with adversity, and looks 
within upon itself (a bliss unknown to thee) 
for consolation.'* 

Sir Hildebrand was beginning to reply. 

When 
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when his attention was drawn to a bier, 
borne by several of the soldiers ; he started^ 
and even receded a few paces at the sight 
— for it contained the mangled body of his 
mother. '^ How is this ?'' he pronounced, 
in a tone greatly abating of his nsnal 
violence of speech ; '^ do I behold my 
mother dead ?" 

The astonishment and grief of Lord 
Fitzroy expressed themselves nearly in the 
same terms ; and the messenger, who had 
pointed out to Lady Blunt the way to the 
ramparts, explained to them the circum- 
stances of her death. 

Those tears, which his own fallen state 
had not been able to flraw into his eyes> 
Lord Henry now shed* freely to the un- 
happy fate of the venerable Lady Blunt ; 
and sinking on his knees by the side ot 
the bier, continued gazing on the bleeding 
corst. 

Sir Hildebrand likewise advanced to- 
wards it; but the momentary sensibility 
which he had displayed, at beholding the 
wretched spectacle of her dis6gured corse, 
was again eclipsed in the natural ferocity 

and 
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and selfishness of his disposition. — ** How 
« weak is woman!*' he exclaimed; ^* could 
she believe that her voice would turn me 
from my purpose! Such obedience she" 
might have expected from her cherished 
Valentine — presumption's self could hardly 
ask it of a son to 'whom she had exercised 
injustice before his birth !" — He paused a 
moment — then added — " Her punishment 
has been severe^ I grant it has ; for I can- 
not regard her present state as any other 
than a retribution assigned to her by the 
hand of fate!" — Tuniing to his followers, 
he continued — *' See she be interred as 
becomes my mother; the tears to deck the 
marble urn, in which her ashes are inclosed, 
will be, no doubt, supplied by Valentine.** 
Then casting another lingering gaze, in 
whicK it appeared as if his tongue had ex- 
pressed harsher sentiments than his heart 
had given birth to, he quitted the hall. 

Lord Fitzroy heard him with the blood 
of indignation and horror curdling at his 
heart; buf pride and contempt alike with- 
held him. from replying to bis unfeeling 
language. — " Happy art thou, sainted 

corse,** 
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/ corse," he mentally pronounced, *' in 
being preserved from tbose scenes of grief 
and tumult, which too surely await on thy 
sjirvivors."— *A guard of the enemy con- 
tinued to surround him, but did not at- 
tempt to lead him away from the castle 
hall ; and too proud of spirit to express 
any impatience for a knowledge of his 
fate, he advanced no questions relative to 
his destiny. From one of his own attend- 
ants, he learned that the venerable father 
Saint Ethelbert, and Eleonora, were not 
galled with chains like himself, but were 
secured by a guard, stationed at the door 

.of their apartments; .and, from the com- 
parative lenity which was exercised tow- 
ards them by the conqueror, a slight 
degree of satisfaction was communicated 
to his own heart. 

The fathers Sylvester and Augustin had 
been permitted to attend the corse of 
Lady Blunt to the chapel of the castle; and 
some time had passed since it had been 
conveyed thither, when Sir Hildebrand 
once more returned into the hall ; he en- 
tered it with hasty steps, and was followed 

by 
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by a numerous train of his adherents ;— 
rosbipg towards a couch^ which was placed 
at one of its extremities, and springing 
upon it, in order to elevate himself above 
the rest, he called to the guard which sur- 
rounded Lord Fitzroy, commanding them 
to lead him forward. 

With a resolute step, and a countenance 
devoid of fear or anxiety^ Lord Henry 
placed himself opposite to the couch. 

** I am iabout to convince you,*' said Sir 
Hildebrand, addressing bim, ^^that the 
falsehood, of which you tave stood forth 
the prime champion, has been exposed to 
me ; I am not, at this moment, compelled 
to impart to you of my knowledge, but it 
is 'my pleasure so to do.** — ^Turning to his 
soldiers, in a louder voice he cried, *^ Bring 
forth the impostor.** 

Lord Fitzroy raised his eyes towards the 
entrance into the hall, and beheld the 
youth, from whose brow he believed the 
crown of England to have been wrested by 
the hand of injustice^ led forward by a 
body of the soldiery, and bendmg beneath 
the weight of those fetters which bound 

his 
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hie faint and acbmg limbs. It was a sight 
which pierced his heart — he coald have 
uttered corses on the inhamaifiity of the 
brutal conqueror. 

The youth being placed in the midst, Sir 
Hildebrand thus addressed his leaders: — 
'" I think there are amongst you not a few 
who bore arms under the Eighth Henry of 
England, who knew the Prince his son, and 
who can witness that Edward, when a boy, 
snatching his royal father^s sabre from its 
sheath, drew it unguardedly across his ann, 
and made a wound, of which the scar was 
visible unto his death." 

The circumstance was vivid in the recol- 
lection of Lord Fitzroy fiimseif ; and he 
was now silently astonished that it had not 
recurred to him, on the youth's first intro- 
duction into Framlingham Castle by Sir 
Percival €rodo)phin, to examine his arm in 
search of that proof, which, had he found 
him possessed of it, must incontrovertibly 
have substaiitiated hi^ claim, to the throne. 

Several of Sir Hildebrand*s captains im- 
mediately answered in the affirmative 1;o hii» 
demand, by saying that they ha4 beheld 

- - . - the 
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the scar^ which was on the right arm^ a little 
above the wrist. 

Tiie heart of Lord Henry acknowledged 
the justice of this reply ; the scar with 
which the arm of his brother was disfigured, 
was exactly in the situation where they had 
described it to be. 

Sir Hildebrand now commanded the 
youth's arm to be bared^ and submitted to 
inspection ; the sleeve of his vest was ac- 
cordingly drawn off; the skin beneath was 
smooth and even, unmarked by any scar. 

The soul of Lord Fitzroy sunk within 
him. Could it be that Godolphii^ had wil- 
fully deceived him, or that he had himself 
been the dupe of imposrition ? This was, 
however, an immaterial consideration; he 
had himself been falsely beguiled into the 
adoption of measures which must condemn 
him as a traitor in the eye of the law, how- 
ever innocent he might know himself of 
such a crime. The reflection was dreadful, 
agonizing, overpowering. The malignant 
and triumphant smile of Sir Hildebrand 
increased the torture of his feelings; had 
he alone been present, Lord Henry would 

have 
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have disdained to utter a syllable in excaU 
pation of himself, but several of jiis ad- 
herents were nobles of the realm, and he 
trusted that they might not all be preju- 
diced to his undoing, like Sir Hildebrand; 
he therefore said — "I have been deceived: 
I call the blessed Redeemer of man to wit- 
ness the truth of my assertion ; and having 
done this, into his hands I resignedly com- 
mit my fate." 

The disclosure of his falsehood being 
made, the trembling youth, unbacked by a 
single friend to communicate to him either 
hope or courage, sunk on his knees before 
Sir Hildebrand, and, in accents of the most 
piteous nature, expressive of the imbeci- 
lity of his mind^ implored for mercy. 

"Who was thy instructor in the part of 
villany which thou hast played?'' demanded 
Sir Hildebrand. 

"Sir Percival Godolphin and his friends," 
stammered out the youth. 

" His friends! Who are those friends?" 
inquired Sir ^ildebrand. 

"ITiey are," he replied — "in truth I 
VOL. IV. G . know 
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know, not myself whom they are. Black 
Brian can explain all to you." 

"Black Brian!'* repeated several of 
those present, who were acquainted, from 
the tongue of common fame, with the 
story of a man so named, who had profes- 
sed, himself to be a warrener, having 
inhabited a ruin situated on a heath upon 
the borders of Suffolk, whom, together with 
another man, his confederate, as it had ap- 
peared, two travellers, taking shelter within 
the dilapidated walls, had many years ago 
discovered in the act of offering violence 
to a female, and who had^ since that period 
never been heard of, an anecdote which, 
it will be recollected, that Joel related 
to Eleonora, omthe very spot where it 
had occurred, when, on her journey from 
Northamptonshire to Framlingham Castle, 
the inclemency of the whether had obliged 
her and her companions to seek refuge 
within the mouldering structure. 

*^ Who is the man of whom you speak, 
and where may he be foundj'* exclaiihed 
Sir Hildebrand. 

•At 
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At the iiistant of this (|tiiestioT], a voice 
was heard, i»|>eaking to a distant part of the 
hall 5 it was that; of the nefarious Fabian. 
Bowing, to Sir tlildebrand^ as he advanred 
towards him, and with an expression of 
countenance which denoted hirii inwardly 
secure of the favour of him whom Ire was 
addressing, be 6aid— -**He is my brother, 
of whom I iiave iaiready spoken to you, and 
now withm the walls of this castle. Lured 
by the arts and persuasions of Sir Percival 
Godolphin, he consented to personate the 
.deaf and dumb jailer . of this false youth : 
mote cannot be laid^to his charge, in the 
viUanous plan which, for the safety of the 
realm, has been thus providentially brought 
to light; and he is prepared to answer for 
his conduct.'* 

"To any accomplice, who will become 
the friend of the queen, in an exposure of 
the guilt of his confederates, I have her 
gracious authority to extend pardon for 
his past misdeeds,** replied Sir Hildebrand : 
"let this be signified to him. His confes- 
sion, arid this guilty youth's further exami- 

G 2 nation, 
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nation, must be deferred till they appear 
before the tribunal of their country." 

Again the youth implored for m^cy; 
but Sir Hildebrand replied only to his 
entreaties, by commanding him to be taken* 
away from his presence, and held in close 
custody. 

The mind of Lord Henry sunk into a 
trance of thought unutterable ; the actual 
triumph which he beheld, of the machina- 
tions of the guilty over the peace and fame 
of the tnily virtuous, raised his ideas, from 
the soul-dispiriting gloom of sublunary 
events, to the bright visions of futurity. 



\ 
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CHAP. VI. 

^'O, what authority and shew of truth. 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal ! *' 

Shakespeare. 



« 



Flay not thus with thunder. 
Lest it should hlast thee too.'* 

N. Lee. 

We mast now dedicate a few pages to the 
exposure of certain acts of villany, perpe- 
trated by the crafty Godolpbin, of which 
an explicit detail is necessary to the subse- 
quent events of our history. We have 
already deduced the adventurous circum- 
stances of his life down to the hour df his 
escape from the Tower of London : lo that 
period, therefore, we must now return. 

Having passed the walls of London in 
safety, Godolphin*s first purpose was to 
procure himself a disguise : to this end, 

accordingly. 
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accordingly, was expended by hiin a small 
sum of money, which he possessed ; and 
equipped in a garb somewhat resembling 
that of a huntsman's, drawn over an ancient 
and battered coat of mail, he bent his course 
towards the middle counties, where he 
hoped to find the best secority, during the 
period that he should doubtless be sought 
throughout the kingdom ; and intending^ 
when the heat of the search was abated, to 
proceed to the .coast,, and seize upon the 
first opportunity of embarking for France^ 
whither, he doubted not, that the relations 
of his wife would transmit to him the means 
of existence ; every possession of his own 
having been forfeited by the act 9f treason, 
for which h^ had been condanined tfi t^uSer 
death. 

The. only trinkets of valqe which he 
happened to haye upon hini at the mjoiment 
of bis flight from, prison^ werex as we ^aye 
already learnt from the lips of |be di^ceased 
Geraldine, her miniature r^emblance, en* 
compassed by a circle of djampndsj and a 
ring of rubies : the latter pr€;s8aag necessity 
quickly obliged him to o&r to sale, aud 

upon 
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upon its produce he was subsisting, when, 
a chance- directed wanderer on the face of 
the kingdom, he knelt to slacken his thirst at 
that rivulet, by the side of which Eleonora 
first beheld him. 

In the expression of her mild and bene- 
volent eye, he read the sensibility of her 
heart, and, actuated by a momentary im- 
pulse, disclosed to her his necessitous state, 
and implored relief at her hands ; and he 
did not exaggeitiate his necessities in the 
account which he gave her of them ; for 
although he was not destitute of the price 
of such comforts as he needed. Various cir- 
cumstances frequently deterred him from 
ent^rk)g the habitations of men to seek 
them; and such an untoward fate had 
ruled' the tw<> last days: of his existence. 

We are acquainted that the sovereign 
passion of Godqlphin^s heart was the con- 
templation of female beauty; and even in 
the moments of his present adversity, it 
rose in his breaist superior to every other 
feieling* 

Eleonora bestowed on him the relief ' 
which he had supplicated^ and with the 

proof 
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proof which he then obtained of her friend- 
ship, a violent adoration of her person took 
possession of his soul. 

Life^ even on the terms upon which he 
possessed it, was, from various considera- 
tions, dear to him; and the danger of 
discovery which might await him, if he then 
remained with her, struck him in ra forcible 
light ; but he cherished the hope of behold- 
ing her again, at some period of greater 
security to himself; and having obviated, 
as far as lay iu his ability, the arising of 
any unfavourable accident, from a repeti- 
tion, on hex part, of the events of the 
morning, by binding her, in a promise 
of not divulging to any individual being 
that she had stretched oat to him the 
hand of charity, or even of acknowledging 
that she had ever beheld him, with the 
utmost reluctance he quitted her, a prey ta 
the most devouring passion. 

Concealing himself by day in the eavities 
of hills, and when the shades of night 
were drawn over the earth, continuing hia 
unsettled course, the evening after his first 
interview with Eleonora brought him to a 

forest^ 
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forest, in which be for some time lost his 
way. Wearied with exercise, he threw 
himself on a bank for repose, and had 
remained there only a few moments, when 
he heard voices near him in conversation ; 
the persons themselves were concealed from 
him by the duskiness of the evenings and 
the intervening foliage. From their dis« 
course, he quickly gathered that they were 
freebooters; and he heard them lamenting 
the little spoil which had lately fallen into 
their hands, and wishing for an increase of 
their numbers, which would enable them 
to take richer booty. 

A situation amongst them appeared to 
him the most desirable one on earth, under 
his present circumstances. As a member 
of their band, he should continue in the 
kingdom, which the recollection of Eleo- 
^ nora rpndered him now unwilling to quit. 
In the character of a robber, he would be 
farther removed from suspicion than he 
could h% in any other ; and he should pro- 
bably find it a state capable of producing 
him, in a tolerable degree, those indulgences 
which long and unrestrained habit had 

G 6 rendered 
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reiM^ered qeces^ary tp ; his jexistei^e. Ue 
accordingly darted boldly jferward; and 
offered hipiself to becqnve^tbeir, cpmrade*— 
His address at first surprised th;eiA ; but the 
arguments wbicb ^e :adYjaace4 of hi.6 ueedy 
situation were persuasive, apd tfcey con- 
sented to takf him with tbem to their c^ve 
in the heart of tbe forest. 

Utterly a stranger to thef freebooters ^ for 
be feared to entrust them; !(vitb.l^is^,i\ainejt 
lest they should be tempted ,to sacrificef 
him to the reward offered for hh appre- 
lil^Qsion by the ,q»een, they inqposied on: 
him a restraint, usual with them, in such 
cases, of not jq^uitting the |ia\its of their 
haunt for the first two mont^^ a%r I^i$^ 
becoming their companion; a reatjiy.aod 
prompt servitude during which periojd wa^ 
to entitle him to become a brother of the 
fraternity, and a sbarer in their future 
spoils; 

The weeks of Godolphin's involuntary 
banishment from the fac(B of day j^^ere 
passed by him in reflection upon ^l^nora, 
which fanned the flame of desire, already 
lighted in bis breast. Ardently di^ he 

pant 
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pant for the enjoyanent of liberty, that he 
might fly to the spot whidi she inhabited, 
and attempt to behold her again, at any 
hasard to himself. 

At laigth arrived the happy period of 
his enlargement ; and having, in repeated 
attacks on way -laid travellers, displayed 
equally his courage and his fidelity to the 
band, he was^ in a short time, permitted to 
prowl singly. No sooner was thfs per« 
mission granted him, than he nsed it for 
retracing his road towards Worcester 
Castle; an evening and half a night 
brought him once more to the wood where 
he had first beheld the object of his present 
passion ; and whilst he was debating with 
his own mind by what means he should 
endeavour to gain access to her presence, 
to his unutterable joy he beheld hei* seated 
by the window of Agatha's hermitage. With 
an exclamation expressive of the rapturous 
sensation of his soul, he advanced towards 
her; but warned by Eleonora that there 
was danger in his continuing to converse 
with her at that moment, he besought her 
to meet him at the pass across the rivulet, 

at 
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at the hour of eight on any one of the three 
succeeding evenings. ^ 

Tt will be recollected that Eleonora, 
utterly undecided whether or not it became 
her to comply with his request, was com- 
pelled^ by a mandate of Latimer's, for .her 
to visit the recluse, to pass near the spot of 
appointment on the evening, and that she 
was alarmed by the sudden appearance of 
several men, in the rough garb of peasants, 
who besought her to pass on without fear, 
as they intended her no harm, but were in 
search of a person, whom they believed to 
have concealed himself in that wood. 

These men were no other than some of 
the members of the band of robbers into 
which Godolphin had entered ; they had 
perceived his anxiety to go out singly from 
their cave, and suspecting that he might 
intend to betray them into ihfi hands of 
justice, they had resolved to pursue him. 
With little difficulty they traced his steps- 
towards Worcester Castle; and scarcely 
bad Eleonora parted from them in the 
wood, ere Godolphin, proceeding to his 
appointment, appeared in sight. At the 

first 
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first g]ince vrbich he cangbt of them, un^ 
conscious that they were his comrades 
whom he beheld, and dreading thatHhey 
might be emissaries sent in pursuit of him 
by the queen, he fled from them : near the 
pass over the rivulet he was over taken by 
them, and, in the scnflle. which ensued, his 
cap was thrown off, his ruff torn from his 
neck, and the blood drawn from his hand, 
by a blow struck on it by one of his 
pursuers. 

No sooner did he recognise their coun 
tenances, than he inqnired why he was 
thus treated? and they, in return, informed 
him of the apprehension under which they 
had pursued him* Godolpbin smiled at 
their suspicion, ^and explained to them the: 
real cause of his lurking in that wood* — 
They appeared to give little credit to his 
tale, an(|^ would probably have decided it 
an imposition, had not Sir Percival, a few 
seconds after, perceived, through an open- 
ing amidst the branches of the trees, Eleo- 
nora, on her return from the hermit's cell. 

" She whom. 1 love," he hastily ex- 
claimed, ^' approaches ; conceal yourselves 

till 
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till I have obtained an interview with her; 
and when ^kat quits me, if I return not 
back with willingness and Bdelity to your 
band, be my blood the revenge which you 
take upon me." 

The robbers were won to his entreaty ; 
and he conducted them to a retreat, with 
which he was. acquainted, behind a knot of 
spreading shrubs, from whence they could 
behold him, unobserved by Eleonora, dur- 
ing his conversation with her. 

Eleonora advanced towards the path 
across the rivutet,and perceiving the blood 
on the grass, the torn ruff, and the cap, 
which she recognised to be Godolphin*s, 
uttered that exclamation of hope for his 
safety, which confirmed him in the opinion 
which he had adopted, that the sentiments 
with which her heart benttowards him were 
not only friendly but affectionate^ 

On the departure of Eleonora, GodoU 
phin, ..according f o his promise, joined the 
members of the dbhonest l»md, with which 
he wd J now connected ; but it was with the 
utmost difficulty that be wore a smile of 
satisfaction on his countenance. The words 

with 
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with which ]S\eQQpra bad quitted him bad 
been — " Throw off thfe my^tj^ry iij which 
you .are enyelope^^ ^nd make the bour of 
yonr beholding u^ ^gajn your own;'' and 
great as wa» the n^itural subtilty of his 
heart, it was an injonctioiQ which it per- 
plexed him equally to obey or to evade. 

On their return to the freebooter's abode, 
the cause pf Godolpbin's absence was re- 
late to the fraternity^ and the spot i;uen* 
tioqed were bis pursuers had oveitaken 
him. Whilst the subject was discussing, 
one of the robbers, addrea^g a comrade 
who aat next to bira, said-^-^** Near Wor- 
cester, was it ? Invthe y^idoit^ of that city, 
you,. Branville, bavemore tban once hinted 
that you could, if it scuted your inclina- 
tion, lead us to a rich, spoil.'* 

"Tbie: hc^ripay come," rejplied Bran^ 
vilte,.wit^a'smile, and the topic was at 
that time dropped ; but a few nights after 
it. was restumedby thecaptein of the gang, 
who checked Branville, as being- an un- 
worthy member 6f th^ii* sodety, since he 
confessed himself acquainted with a trea-: 

sure. 
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sure^ towards an attack upon which he ap- 
peared reluctant to lead them. 

After a pause of reflection, Branville 
spoke thus : — " Why, look'ye, captain, I 
was a fool ever to mention that I was pos- 
sessed of the knowledge which I am, be- 
cause honour now compels me to explain 
my knowledge to those to whom I have 
sworn an oath of partnership -and allegi- 
ance, whilst gratitude ought to have with- 
held me from making any confession which 
could tend to injure him to whom that 
wealth, to which ye have heard me allude, 
belongs." — He then proceeded to say, that 
he had once been a servant to the Earl of 
Worcester ; that in order to pay a gamb- 
ling debt, which he had contracted to one 
of his fellow-servants, he had robbed his 
master of his purse ;. that the Earl had de- 
tected the theft, but instead <^ bringing 
him to public justice, had only severely 
reprimanded him, and dismissed him from 
his service. 

^^ And did he take back the purse?'* in- 
quired one of the band.^ 

"Yes, 
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" Yes, and the coin it contained,*" re- 
plied BranvUIe. ^ 

" Then what gratitude can yoo owe to 
a parsimonious rascal like that?"' cried 
another. 

" O betray him — bptray, betray him,** 
exclaimed one and all. 

Branville^s boasted gratitude was swal- 
lowed up in the persuasions of his com- 
rades, and he informed them "that the 
Earl of Worcester was in the habit of pass- 
ing a considerable portion of his time in 
visiting foreign countries; that he knew 
him, at that very period, to be absent in 
France; that when h^ quitted his castle, 
it was his custom to lock up his valuable 
possessions in certain chambers in the 
Northern gallery ; to this gallery he was 
acquainted with a subterraneous passage, 
from a particular spot in the dilapidated 
ramparts which surrounded the edifice ; — 
he believed this passage to be unknown to 
every other individual; even to Lord Wor- 
cester himself, as he had never heard it 
spoken of by any one of the members of 
bis household ; and that, if his comrades 

' would 
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would pliace themselves under bis guidance, 
be would point out to them the way to 
tbe Earl's weajth." 

A nig^t was fixed upon for the attempt f 
and a certain number of the freebooters, of 
which Godolphin Was one, were selected 
for the enterprise. 

From the limited intercourse which the 
freebooters had with the inhtibitants 6f tbe 
kingdom^ little, indeed, of what was pe3s- 
ing in it^ "Vitas known to them ; and it was 
by the greatest accident that Branville had 
become acquainted with the absence of the 
Earl of Worcester from England : but to 
C^dolphin, who, in the days of hi» pros- 
perity, had lived in the habit of listening, 
from the totigue of ccHumon fame, to all 
the transactions of persons in his own 
sphere of life, it was well known tbi^t the 
family of Latimer h^d obtained [permission 
to reside in Wbrceater Castle, during <he 
period that was to be employed in rebuild-' 

* 

ing the matiPtion attached to bis see ; and 
ajsd that they were interdicted the use of 
the Northern gallery, on account of its 

being 
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being the repository, of the Earl's plate, 
and other valaable articles. 

With this :interdii?ted gallery the active 
mind ,of Godolpbin immediately connected 
aq und^nefl hope of being able to obtain 
constant interconrse with the; object of bi» 
passion. The attempt, which was agitating 
by the banditti, toust be the preparatory 
step towards the accomplishment of such 
a hope, but he could not readily decide in 
what manner to turn it to the advancement 
of his wishes. 

The robbers believed Worcester Castle to 
be without inhabitants, except perchance 
a few domestics, left in it bv: the EarL 
Those of the gang who hfid seen Eieonora 
in conversation with Sir Perceval, supposed 
her, from the simplicity of her dres^, to be 
no mpre tl)ap a peasant maid. Acquainted, 
with theae circumstances, Godolpbin's first 
idea was to conceal himself in sqpie nook 
of the castle, whilst his comrades were 
employed in securing their booty ; judging; 

th^t i» the attraction which allied; him; to 

» 

the spot was unknown to them, they would,; 
on discovering his absence, imagine him to 

have 
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have lo&t his way in the intricacies of the 
building, but would ndt dare to retrace 
their steps in search of him, however they 
might lament his loss. ]&ut a more pro- 
mising plan presented itsCTr before him, 
when Branville, and the eleven other asso- 
ciates of his enterprize, met to arrange 
their proceedings. After much delibera- 
tion, it was concluded that they shoul8 
lurk amongst some sheltering hills iii the 
neighbourhood of Worcester, till the dead 
of night, at which hour Branville was to 
conduct them to the entrance from the 
ramparts of the castle into the subterra- 
neons passage ; that when they had gained 
tins spot, ten of them should remain near 
it, whilst Branville, and one single compa- 
nion, should proceed to investigate whe- 
ther any danger threatened the aiterprise, 
and whether the secret door, into one of 
the chambers of the Northern gallery, was 
still in existence. 

This arrangement being made, they 
quitted their haunt. As they proceeded on 
their journey, Godolphin contrived to 
draw aside Branville. — '*! have a favour 

to 
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to ask of you/* be said ; '^ I should like to 
ingratiate myself with our captain, by 
standing forward in this enterprize next to 

• yourself; let, therefore, your choice fall 
on me as your companion, in exploring 
the subterraneous passage, and I will 
reward you with a trinket of value, which 
I possess.*' 

" What is it ? *• inquired Branville; ^Met 
Die behold it.'* 

Godolphin drew from t^e folds of his 

^ vest the miniature resemblance of his wife, 
encompassed with diamonds. Branville 
knew their value; and the bargain was 
ratiJBed, by its passing into his possession. 
Between the eleventh and twelfth hours 
of the night, Branville and his associates 
congratulated each other, on having entered 
the secret passage without observation; 
and Branville, having lighted the lamp in 
his lantern, and selected Godolphin as his 
companion, for his voice, as the leader of 
the enterprise, was decisive, prepared to 
set forward. — " When you hear me blow 
my whistle,** said Branville to those who 

were 
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were not to accompany him, ^^ remember 
to advance." 

" And do you remember to blow it twice 
if there be danger, that we may avoid it, as 
was agreed upon before we quitted dur 
cave," returned one of the robbers. 

" I'll not deceive you,'* answered Bran- 
ville, and proceeded, followed by Sir 
Percival. 

A dark and intricate way, cut from the 
bowels of the earth, led them to a steep 
and rugged staircase. — "We are right,** 
said Branville, observing it: "there's the 
Io»p-hole that they used to creep out 
at in time of war," he added, pointing to 
the door at the top of the stairs. 

**By what means is this place so well 
known to you?** asked Godolphin. 

" It was pointed out to me by an old 
servant of the castle,** replied Branville, 
" v«^hen I was a boy ; one who is since 
dead, and whose character I cannot there* 
fore injure, by informing you that he was 
not a whit honester than either of us. I 
was his jackall." 

" You 
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" You had yoar end in it, I doobt not," 
returned Godolphin. 

" I received bribes from his purse, and 
instructions from his example," replied 
Branville, with a careless smile ; and this 
conversation brought them to the top of 
the stairs. Branville was some time in 
opening the door, for the spring had con- 
tracted rust, and was disobedient to the 
pressure of his finger. At length it flew 
open, and they entered. — •'**^ Here we are, 
in a chamber of the Northern gallery," 
said Branville.*— He advanced a few paces, 
and added, ^* All is as still as the grave." 

".Prophetic are thy words," exclaimed 
Godolphin ; " this is thy grave." — He 
seized the astonished man by the collar as 
he spoke, and casting him down upon a 
bed near which he was standing, drew his 
sword from its sheath, and pierced him in 
the breast. 

" Oh, in mercy, what mean'st thou?" cried 
Branville. — "Hold! hold!" and exerting 
the last e§brt of his strength, he sprung 
from the bed, and attempted to defend his 

life; 
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life; bat two other wounds from the sword 
of Godolphin cast him faiating on the 
ground, to rise no more. 

The fate of Branville thus sealed idi 
death, Godolphin snatched his whistle from 
his neck, and hastening down the steps into 
the subterraneous passage, blew it twice, 
with a shrillness which he doubted not 
would cause the banditti, stationed at its 
entrance, to make a precipitate retreat. — 
,Tbis done, he hoped to remain an undis- 
turbed occupier of the Northern gallery ; 
but lest any one, drawn to the spot by the 
cries of Branville, should arrive to investi- 
gate the cause from whence they had pro- 
ceeded, he once more closed the secret 
door, and placed himself on its outside, to 
await the event. 

It is already Igiown to us, that a part 
of Branville's exclamation was heard by 
Bennett the gardener; and his subsequent 
groans likewise by Bennett's companions, 
Cyprian and Egbert. We are also ac- 
quainted with every occurrence which took 
place in Worcester Castle subsequent to 

that 
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night of alarm to Latimer's household, 
and have therefore only to speak of what 
relates to Godolpbin himself. 

• In his hiding place, every word which was 
spoken in the chamber that contained the 
body of the deceased Branville, was audible 
to him ; and it was with no inconsiderable 
degree of mortification that he heard 
Latimer command a constant watch to 
be held in it till the body was interred. 
He determined, however, to persevere in 

. his plan, and not to leave the place. In 
disappointment and irritation he passed his 
days ; and, when the twilight gav« a degree 
of security to his actions, he quitted his 
retreat, in search of the necessaries of life. 
In- describing the chamber where the 
coffin, containing the body of Branville, 

" was placed, wc mentioned a cabinet, which 
was fixed opposite to one of the mirrors 
that intersected the windows; this apparent 
cabinet was a deception, and was, in reality, 
the door of access to the Northern Gallery 
from the subterraneous passage; and being 
mistaken by Latimer and his servants for 
theartiole of furniture which it represented, 
VOL. IV. H was 
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was passed over by them in their search of 
art outlet. 

Through various slen^et* icneviees, which 
the decay of time had produced in this door, 
Godolphin was enabled to catch accideikal 
glances of what was passing in thecbamher;. 
and on peeing Eleonora enter it alone xm 
that afternoon when she had resolved to. 
behold the coutrtenance of the deceased, 
he immediately pressed updn the spring; 
the action of which, it will be recollected, 
created a sound that occasioned her to 
start; and raising her eyes, she bebdd 
in the mirror, opposite to which she was 
standing, the armed head and shoulders 
of a man. It was Godolphin himself; a 
suit of armour, beneath an upper vestment, 
was the protecting habit of the freebooters, 
in their hours of prey; and Sir Percival 
happened, at that moment, to have thrown 
off the encumbrance of his surcoat. His 
heart beat with ecstasy, as he entered her 
presence; hot no sooner had he issued 
from his concealment, than the scream of 
Gillian, warning him that danger was at 
hand, he retired again with the utmost pre- 
cipitancy, 
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cipitancy, unable to explain to Eleonora a 
circomstanoe which be was conscious she 
must regard with a cnysterious awe. 

The corpse of Branville being interred, 
no obtacle now presented itself to GodoU 
phin's boldly exploring every part of the 
Northern Gallery ; he fo«nd the doors of 
coDimunication between that and the other 
parts of the ^stle so strongly fastened, that 
it was not in bis power to open them ; and 
bad he even been able to pass tbem, it was a 
doubt to faimself whether he durst have 
hazarded the oonsequ^nces which might 
have attended such an act. 

He now began to perceive that he bad 
rashly stejqped through blood intoa nseasure 
whicfa could afford little advantage to bis 
hopes; and he repented that he had 
indiscreetly bought Branville's adjunction 
to the first step of his plan, by the only 
article of value which he bad possessed, 
capable of relieving those wants which he 
now felt pressing upon him. 

Again and again did he at eve, and early 
mom, travlerse the little wood where he 

H 2 had 
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had first beheld Eleonora, but she did not 
appear ; and patience- worn^ he almost re- 
solved to return to the banditti, and fabri- 
cate a tale of Bran ville's death, and'his own 
detention by the inhabitants of the castle, 
calculated to restore him to their favour. 

Without the means of purchasing suste- 
nance — fearful of begging, lest his appear- 
ance should create a suspicion of his real 
character, and frequently compelled to 
play the petty robber in the cause of 
hunger, he had one evening strayed to a 
considerable distance from Worcester 
Castle. In the midst of an open plain, he 
descried a mean cottage, unsheltered by 
vegetation; he approached it; forms, but 
scarcely countenances, were discernible, 
by the waning light of day; and professing 
himself a weary traveller, who had lost 
his way, he entreated hospitality of a youth' 
who was seated on a sod of'grass near the 
doar. 

The youth hesitated to reply ; and as 
Sir Percival was repeating his entreaty, a 
man appeared upon the threshold of the 

cottage. 
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cottage, who^ fixing upon him his regards, 
exclaimed — ^^That voice, that fignre — I 
cannot be mistaken ; — it is Godolphin.*' 

Animated alone by a sense of danger. 
Sir Percival laid his hand upon the hilt of 
his sword, which the man observing, ad- 
ded — " Nay, nay, you are amongst friends ; 
what is it that you fear? Do you not recog- 
nise Oliver de Vale ?" 

Sir Percival echoed his words ; their 
hands instantly met in the grasp of friend- 
ship, and they entered the cottage together. 

A few wgrds are now necessary relative 
to Oliver de Vale. Fabian, the adherent 
of Sir Sigismund Blunt, and an elder bro- 
ther, we have already said, were left unex- 
pectedly destitute, by the death of their 
father ; and that the brothers, unwilling to 
forego the indulgences to which they had 
been accustomed, during the life of their 
parent, became, from that moment, the 
agents of great men*s vices, as a certain 
means of securing to themselves favour and 
independence; and that elder brother of 
Fabian's was the Oliver de Vale, to whom 
our readers have just been introduced. 

It 
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It vras some time since. Sk PerciTal 9nd 
Oliver had met ; bot tbey were too well 
acquamted with eaeh others secrets for 
either of them to doubt the other's friend- 
ship^ and both well pleased at the vencontre. 

Various inquiries, natoraltp two men 
who met in circumstances exactly the re- 
verse of those in which they had been ac* 
customed to see each other, passed between 
them ; and as Oliver placed refireshmeuts 
before bis gnest, he said*-^^^ It is- a strange 
chance which has brought yon hither to- 
night ; would it not surprise you if it 
were the means c^ restoring us botb to 
better fortune?** 

" Explain to me your meaning ? " re- 
turned Sir Percival ; and OKver was on 
the p(Hnt of replying, when three knocks 
being sounded on a door opposite to that 
by which Sir Percival had entered the cot- 
tage, Oliver hastily said— -^ Run up these 
steps into the chamber above, and be silent 
when you are there ; I will call you down 
in less than five minutes/' 

Godolphin obeyed, and bad no sooner 

entered 
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entered the chamber, than he beard name- 
rous voices and footsteps below. A glim- 
mering lights reflected on a narrow case- 
ment) drew him towards it; he perceived 
that it proceeded from a lantern in the 
band of the youth to whom he had first 
preferred his petition for hospitality ; and 
directly about thirty men, in various un- 
conth habits, issued from the cottage, who, 
dividing into groupes of aboQt eight or ten, 
took different roads, and separated without 
uttering a syllable, except it were in tones 
too low to reach bis ear. 

He now heard the door closed, and re- 
ceived a summons from Oliver to descend. 
Oliver placed bim a seat, and directed the 
lad to go to bed, and set his light in the 
window of the. chamber, lest any of their 
friends should return. The youth obeyed y 
and on Godolphin being left alone with. 
Oliver, he inquired, "Who were the men 
whom her hsui seen leave the cottage?" 

" They arfe your slaves, if so stands your 
inclination," replied Oliver. GodolpbinV 
surprise increased, and De Vale began the 
fbilowing explanation : — " Beneath the cot^ 

tage 
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tage in which we are fitting,'* he said, **is 
a range of caverns, which have for nearly 
a century past, been the residence of a 
most formidable banditti. The number 
who here hold their abode is about forty, 
and they are in alliance with sixty others, 
whose haunt is beneath an ancient ruin on 
the borders of the county of Suffolk. At 
what exact period, or by what dariiig spirit 
this band was formed, is uncertain; but the 
regulations by which they are governed, 
and which are supposed to have descended 
from the original founder, are ihes^:— 
That the community should in aU consist 
of one hundred ; that as any of the mem- 
bers were cut off by the hand of accident, 
or natural death, means should be imme- 
diately used for replacing them with new 
subjects ; that they should lire divided into 
two bodies, one in the county of WorceS" 
ter, and the other in that of Suffolk, for the 
benefit of enjoying a more extensive field 
for depredation than they cpukl do, if they 
were all assembled upon one ^pot ; that 
they should be governed by only^one head, 
who should reside alternately in each places 

that 
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that every booty should be equally divided 
with the exception of two shares, which 
should be given to their chiefs who was 
never to be called upon to join in their 
excursions for booty, but to remain the 
director of their enterprises, the composer 
of their disputes^ and the lawgiver of tlieir 
proceedings ; and that, on the death of 
their chief, his successor should be chosen 
by a majority of voices." 

Godolphin listened to his account with 
the greatest attention, and OKver proceeded 
thus : — " I am myself, as you must naturally 
conclude, from beholding me in this 
situation, one of the community ; to ex- 
plain to you the particular circumstances 
attendant on my having become so, would 
be superfluous. Suffice it briefly to say, 
that at a moment of exigency, chance threw 
me in the way of one of the members 
of the gang, whom I had before known, 
and who procured my admission into it. — 
The station in which I was placed by our 
chief, was the easy office of residing in the 
quality of a sentinel, in the ruins which 
conceal the entrance to the abode of those 

H 5 ...r-z^'f%K of 
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0f aur fraternity wbpse hatpitls in Suffolk; 
acKl in the disguise aiid character of a 
warrenety I boug^^lr^eir provisions^ and 
performed for tlitm many other services* 

^' All tb^^embers of our fraternity have 

cbaog^- their names for assumed apqpdla'- 

ti^ir^; and that by which I have been 

yknown, f^om the moment c^ my connection 

with them, is Black Briam 

" I bad not been in their society above* a 
year, when a circumstance took place which 
caused me to wish to chaise my residence*^ 
Our chief complied with my request; \ 
was removed hither ; and have ever since 
lived the apparently harmless inhabitant ot 
this, solitary cottage. But enough -of my 
own history; I now proceed to matters of 
greater importance. Our last chief has 
paid the debt of life about ien days; he wa» 
adjudged to death by the community^ and 
fell beneath their swords; he was detected 
in an attempt at betraying us into the 
hands of justice, in order to enrich himself 
by the reward, which he was acquainted 
that the crown would bestow on hia 
•^!^Sp«^erfidy. 

"No 
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" No new chief," proceeded Oliver, " has 
yet been chosen:; the band do not wish to 
select one from amon^at tbemaelres; they 
are desirons of being governed by some 
man of eminence; and their greatest satis- 
£su;tion would consist in knowing him to be 
at enmity with the majesty of the kingdo];n, 
in order that bis own safety might be their 
surety for his not adventuring upon the 
treacherous conduct, in the exercise of 
which it was their misfortune to detect him 
by whom they were last governed. Incre- 
dible as you may believe the fact, you 
yourself have been named by tbem as one 
beneath whose rule it would be their pride 
to live; they have expressed the most 
ardent desire to learn your retreat; and 
they have lamented the impossibibity of 
discovering you, and communicating to 
you thehr sentiments. The hand of fate 
has propitiously led you hither; a happy 
destiny awaits you " 

A «oq1 of vanity like Godolphin's, which 
had, till that moment, been sunk in the 
despondency of desertion, gazed with ec- 
stasy on the prospect which Olive's decla- 
ration 
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ration had opened to his view; and he 
waited, with the impatience of mingled 
pride and exultation, for the moment of 
his introduction to the ravaging horde, 
over whom there appeared little doubt of 
his being appointed to sway the sceptre of 
authority. His delighted expectations 
could not brook delay ; and Oliver, having 
petitioned him to seek that repose, of 
which his exhausted frame stood so much 
in need, during the absence of the free- 
booters from their haunt, promised' to pre- 
sent him before them on the following 
morning ; and Godolphin, having pledged 
his word to raise his friend Oliver to a 
station of greater eminence than he already 
held in the gang, provided he were himself 
accepted as their leader, retired to a couch 
in the chamber, not to sleep, but to gloat 
on the visions of his ftiture sovereignty. 

At length arrived the hour at which he 
was to be ushered into the presence of the 
freebooters; several of them were ac- 
quainted with his person, and, from the 
lips of these, a general conviction of his 
being indeed Godolphin was imparted to 

C • the 
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the commanity. He was honoured by 
them with a shout of welcome^ and imme- 
diately hailed as their future chief. That 
his professions of service were not inferior 
to their demonstrations of joy may be easily 
imagined ; and it was agreed that he should 
that evening set out, accompanied by a 
chosen number of the fraternity, for their 
haunt in Suffolk, where the sentiments of 
their colleagues were too well known to 
them, for the least doubt to be entertained 
of his meeting a reception equally flatter- 
ing, as had been that which he had expe« 
rienced from those of his fature .subjects, 
by whom he was already acknowledged as 
their leader. 

Numerous were the resting-places ap- 
propriated to the use of the banditti, in 
the extent of country which intervened 
between their haunts; and by shehering 
themselves, as occasion required, in these, 
and with the aid of different disguises, 
Godolphin and his conductors reached the 
ruin on the confines of the county of 
Suffolk, in the most perfect safety. 

The 
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The reception which Sir Percival here 
experienced wais similar to that which he 
had met with in the county: of Worcester; 
and he pronounced^ with ondii^guised de-* 
light, those oaths which bound him thq 
sovereign of the band ; and in return re-* 
ceived from them the vows of ailegiaaee, 
for a sain-ed obedience to which their U^es 
were held answerable. 

How unexpected a change had the for- 
tunes of Godolphin now eacperienced!' — 
Glory usurped his mind ; and, for a while, 
even the impresdon of love was forgotten ; 
but his passion for Eleondra quickly re* 
turned with redoubled ardour^ and he se- 
cretly lamented the distance at which hi» 
destiny htid placed him from her; ^ he was 
bound, by the regulations to which he. waa 
now subject, to continue for the three sue- 
eeedings months in Sutfolk. 

When ibis period was expired, and 
Godolphin once more removed into Wor- 
cestershire, his opportunities of conveF^^i^ 
in private, with Oliver de Vale were fre- 
quent : he imparted to him the intimacy 

which 
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which snbsisted between himself and the 
daughter of Latimer^ and besought him to 
devise some means of* intercourse between 
them. 

Oliver, in his character of purveyor to 
the fraternity, was in the constant habit of 
visiting Worcei^r; and, in compliance 
with Godolphin's wish, entered into con-* 
versation with different persons concerning 
Latimer's family ; and, amongst other par- 
ticulars^ he learnt, that on the Christmas 
morn it was the Bishop's custom to oblige 
every individual of his household to attend 
divine service, and to leave his mansion 
during the hours of worship, without a 
single inhabitant. 

As jGodolphin was not yet prepared to 
elucidate the paystery in which he was en- 
veloped^ and which Eleooora bad directed 
him to hold himsdf ready to. unfold to her 
at their next meetings it was not so much 
his desire to behold her, as to inform her 
that ||is pasision for her was still as fiervid as 
ft had ever been, anjl tx) entreat her still to 
think of turn with aflbction. Of the Christ^ 
mas morning, accordingly, he resolved to 

avail 
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avail himself, for conveying some comma^ 
nication into the castle, which might conr 
vince Eleonora that he was faithful to those 
professions of love which he had made to 
her. He confided to Oliver the knowledge 
which he possessed of the entrance from 
the ramparts into the Northern Gallery, and 
prevailed upon him to enter the suhterra- 
neons passage with him at the first ds^wn of 
the day, in order that they might be pre- 
pared to emerge from their retreat as soon 
as the castle was left in solitude. 

They provided themselves with an instru- 
ment for forcing the lock on the folding 
doors of the Northern Gallery, and, at 
the hour when they doubted not that safety 
would attend their steps, they proceeded 
into the inhabited parts of the castle. — 
£leonora*s chamber was qnickly discovered 
to Godolphin, by his recognizing si snit of 
garments, which he had seen her wear, 
spread upon a conch within it ; and judging 
that he could not deposit the epistle, iif hidi 
he had addressed to her, in any place 
where it appeared so likely to be discovered^ 
by herself only, as in the volume of pray- 
ers. 
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ers^ he laid it betw€en those leaves which 
contained the private devotions appointed 
for the evening of that day. 

As he was again quitting the chamber^ 
his eye fell on a volame of ancient ro- 
maiices; these legends he was well ac- 
quainted with, for they were the popular 
reading of. the age, and he could not. resist 
an impulse which he felt, to inscribe a few 
lines at the end of one which was distin-^ 
guished by the title of ^* The Maid and the 
Stranger/* to inform Eleonora that her 
confidence in him should not be abused, as 
was that of the unfortunate heroine of the 
tale. 

Unprovided with the implements for 
writing, for his epistle. had been prepared 
by him before he. had quitted the free- 
booters' cavern, he suddenly conceived 
the idea of tracing the characters he wished 
to describe, in blood ; for this purpose, he 
made a slight incision in the palm 6f his 
hand, -and dipping the point of his dagger 
in the purple drops which flowed frona it> 
wrote with it those words which, at a future 

periodj 
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period^ so forcibly excited tb^ astonishr 
ment of Eleonora. 

Godolpbin and his friend now returned 
to the Northern Gallery; the instrument 
which they ba4 brought with them enabled 
them to lock the doors ; but to replace the 
seal, which had been fixed upon them, was 
not in their ability; and it will be recol-* 
lected, that its havitig been broken through 
created no inconsiderabfe consternation in 
the castle. 

Bdiedag that he might, at<CBrtamtiii»«, 
desire td possess the power* of informing 
Eleonord that she liTed. in his thoughts, he 
appointed to her the signal, which we are 
already acquainted that his lett^. intbrmed 
her would ever annonnce him to her, wben 
chance fated him to be near her ; but nearly 
three months passed withoxit bis putting 
it into effect; he durst not di^ftclbse to her 
either his* real character or his asgntned one, 
and therefore he feared to^ ^ee, her. But 
as the period at which he was tm kave 
Worcestershire drew near, unable td en- 
dure the idea of quitting it without be- 
holding 
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boldtng her^ he selected a night for once 
more vieitiiig the aubterraaeous passage, 
withoat any fixed plan relatiTe to the ad- 
vantage which he was to reap from so 
doing. The night chanced to be that very 
one on whieh Sir Eldred Pemberton and 
his detachment of guards arrived at the 
castle ; and the bustle and confaaion, 
which prevailed thronghont the edifice, 
greatly surprised Godolphin, and withheld 
bun from emergiog from Ws bidkig.pUce. 

Abcmt an> bonr after the dawn of day, he 
beheld from the entmace io his retreat, the 
departure of the cavalcade which escorted 
Latimer; and fearing that £leenora was 
iQclndsd in. the nmnbor of trateliers^ hs. 
was about to retm*n to the residence of the 
banditti, when^ as he was quitting tike sub* 
terrasieons passage, her voice, prooseding^ 
from, a window in the castle, immedtateiy 
above the spot from whence he was issuing,, 
struck his ear ; and although he durst not 
then address her, he assumed courage . to 
give the signal for whioh he had prepeuied 
her, ♦ 
. The day previous to that appointed for 

his 
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his departure into Suffolk arrived, witjhout 
bis baring been able to gain an oppor- 
tunity of revisiting Worcester castle; 
resolved, at any bazard, to attempt to 
behold' her on Mrbom bis soul doated, he 
once more, at eve, quitted the residence of 
the banditti for that purpose; he had dis- 
guised himself in the garb of a peasant, and, 
on his way to the castle, to his infinite 
terror, chancie so fated it, that he was over- 
taken by a body of guards, sent in pursuit 
of him by the queen, and accompanied by 
a troop of hinds, who, either from curiosity 
or loyalty, had joined them. 

What steps could he pursue? None 
appeared to him so promising as that of 
professing himself a friend to their cause, 
and joining in their search ; and we^ave 
seen with what success he, by this stratagem 
prevented their recognising bis person, and 
by the same means procured a motpentary 
sight of Eleonora. 

A few words are necessary to explain on 
what account Worcester Castle had been 
suspected by the crown of concealing the 
rebel Godolphin. A chain of accidental 

circumstances 
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circumstances had informed the robbers 
with whom Godolphin had leagued previa 
onsly to the time of his murdering Bran- 
ville^ of the rank and name of their new 
comrade; and as he had not returned to 
thepi since that time, believing it possible 
that he might be lying concealed in some 
part of the building, it was, at their instiga* 
tion, that the royal guards had been sent 
to inspect the recesses of the castle ; but 
the informers were disappointed of the 
reward, which they had bouyed themselves 
up with the expectation of receiving, on 
bis apprehension. 

When the royal guards^ and those who 
were accompanying them, had quitted 
Worcester Castle, thie earth was already 
wrapped in the darkness of night, and 
Godolphin, profiting by the obscurity of the 
hour, fled, with precipitancy, to the safety 
of his own residence. 

But whilst we unfold Sir Percivars pro- 
ceedings, relative to his passion for Eleo- 
nora, we must not omit to detail other 
plans, which at the same time occupied his 
imagination. 

We 
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. We have already mentioiied a youth, H^tio 
was seated at the door of the cottage on 
tbe heath, on the evening on wbich Godol- 
phia firat approached it. This youth, whose 
name was William Fetherstone, was the 
nephew df one of the band, now dead. At 
the time of his nncle'fi becoming a number 
of the fraternity, the 4)oy, having no other 
protector, was received into the commu- 
nity as a servant : he was a youth of a weak 
and imbecile mind^lof a wan countenance, 
and sickly constitution ; and as.Godolphin 
grew in intimacy with his features, he be- 
held in him a striking resemblance of the 
late King Edward. 

Hie iifaparted his opinion to his associates, 
and all of those who had ever beheld the 
king, acknowledged the justness of the 
observation. Over this resembJance the 
active mind of Sir Percival brqoded : it 
was the temper of his. soul to hazard any 
danger, in Te .tt..ppt of coring a gain 
which was worth possessing; and he pro* 
posed to tbe fraternity the bold e&say of 
producing this youth to the people of 
England^ as their deceased monarch : their 

dispositions 
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dispositions wei:e^9imilqr to his own ; th.ey 
c4Fe4'PQt what vill any they engaged in» so 
it promised ;tbem anameudment of their 
fortunes, — ^.and they willingly acquiesced 
in his proposal. 

On :retiurniog into SoffoUk, Sir Pcrcival 
fm^nd the same spirit to animate the hearts 
of those ^f the fraternity who there held 
their abode ; and Godolpbin ai^d his friends 
immediaitely began to sketch out the plan 
of their future proce^din^, and to tutor 
the yputb for the character that he was to 
assum^'. 

Tbt^ joy of Sir Percival's soul was al- 
most^ uoconlrollable : could be succeed in 
placing the impostor upon the^throt^e, he 
should, in every respect but the name, be 
king himself. What a triumph for one in 
his pireaent faUra state! — But as he was 
seosil^.tbfit he required able adherents to 
bring hi^ scheme to maturity, and conscious, 
from a review of past circumstances^ that 
no one eooJii be regarded as a mote ateady 
friend to the- late monarch than Liord Henry 
Fitzroy, he resolved to appoint a meeting 

with him. 

Having 
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Having conveyed to him, by one of hid 
freebooters, that epistle, of which the con- 
tents have already been laid before onr 
readers, he proceeded to Fecknam Heath ; 
and having secreted himself in the hollow 
trank of a tree, where he remained con- 
cealed till he was convinced that no one 
bnt LfOrd Fitzroy himself was near, he 
came forth, and having made himself known 
to that nobleman, related to him the tale 
which had been fabricaled for the purpose, 
by himself and his associates. With the 
interest which Lord Henry*s feelings ex- 
perienced in the detail, we are already 
acquainted; and Godolphin retnmed in 
triumph, to inform the ravaging horde 
of the success which had attended the 
interview. 

In order to obviate as much as possible, 
all questions which might lead to a detec* 
tion of the falsehood, the youth Fetherstone 
was tutored to profess himself in extreme 
ill health and weakness, and to pretend 
that the sufierings which he had endured 
had impaired his faculties; for the same 
reason, it was judged prudent to assign 

him 
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him a pretendedly deaf and damb jailer; 
which character Oliver de Vale took upon 
himself to sappoit; and the deception 
was rendered still stronger, by a trivial 
accident ; which was, that one of the n^em^ 
bers of the ravaging band chanced to be the 
very jeweller who had made a ring, that had 
been presented by Lord Fitzroy as a pf^e^ 
sent of affection to his brother Edward, and 
which this man ufklertook so exactly to 
imitate, that it conld not be known from 
the real one, even upon comparison ; and 
he did not promise more than he was able 
to perform; for it will be remembered, 
that when Godolphin, on arriving at Fram<- 
Uugham Castle with Oliver de Vale, Wil- 
liam Fetherstone, and a few others of his 
adherents, sent this ring to Lord Fitzroy as 
a token of friendship, from the strangers 
who demanded admittance. Lord Henrju 
received 1t rs the very trinket which had 
been the gift of his fraternal love, and flew 
to give them welcome. 

It can scarcely require' to be said, that 
the ruin, at which Eleonora and her friends 
took shelter from the rain, on the last day 

VOL. IV. I of 
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of their jodrne,y froEft Nprthmiptoi^shire 
to Framlingbafll^ Castle; was the entrahce 
to one of the haunts of GodolphiB^s asso- 
ciateS) who w^, at that very hour, engaged 
in adznoDisfaing them not to prefer them- 
selves the adherents of. bis plan at its birth, 
Unless they ' were resolved stocitly to sup- 
port him through it; and the exclamation 
of "Beware! bei?^are!" which she overheard 
in the second ebamber, was a p^irt of the 
caution which be was delivering to them. 

The daring and inventive spirit^ wbieh 

animated Fabian's heart, caused him to be 

admitted to the secret of the supposed 

Edward's existence, by Sir Sigismnnd Blunt 

and Lord Henry Fitzfoy, as an ally of- 

utility; by him accordingly were Godol- 

pbin and his companions beheld after their 

^introduction into Framlingham Castle; and 

Jp the deaf and dumb jailer, Fabian^ to his 

surprise, recognised bis brother Oliver; 

but conscious that this brother was not 

known to any one in the castle, except it 

were Godolphin, and being immediately 

convinced that some act of deception was 

, practising, he forbore to ackno\tledge him ; 

but 
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bat awaitittg' an opportunity for seeing 
him alone^ leaf nt from him every particular 
of the existiiig imposition. 

The similarity of disposition which ex- 
isted in Sir Percival and in Fabian, had 
rendered them intimatts in their youth; 
and this intimacy was now not only renewed 
but strengthiened ; for Godolphiu, aWare 
that Fabian- could not do otherwise than 
recollect Oliver, although some years had 
elapsed since they had beheld each other, 
admitted him to his confidence, to ensure, 
as he hoped, his friendship and silence. 

With chagrin did Sir Percival receive the 
intelligence of Geraldine's arrival at Fram- 
lingham Castle; so far from desiring to 
see her, he wished her for ever removed 
from his sight. In the fulness and anxiety 
of bis heart, he disclosed his feelings to 
Fabian, who, by being appointed to attend 
upon him, had constant accessjo bis apart- 
ment; and when he breathed forth the 
name of Eleonora, in a sigh of passion, 
great was his astonishment at learning, that 
the same roof, beneath which he was at that- 
moment residing, sheltered her also. . ' 

• ^ 1 2 Immediately 
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Ixnniediately he resolved, at any hazard/ 
to behold hen Fabian, the useful Fabian, 
accordingly pointed out to him, at midnight, 
the terrace beneath her window. Eleonora 
complied with his signal, and descended at 
the sound. He found her sentiments con- 
cerning him unchanged; and he informed 
her, that the veil of mystery, which had 
hitherto obscured his conduct, would be 
quickly withdrawn. He might have as- 
serted that her conduct appeared equally 
mysterious to him, as his was regarded by 
her ; for the favour which she, at that inter- 
view, besought him to extend to the rebel 
Godolphin, was an enigma beyond his 
powers of solution. 

He now determined upon the removal 
of the unfortunate and innocent Geraldine 
from earth; he considered not, that a 
mind of delicacy like Eleonora's, on the 
disclosure of his name, must abhor him, 
for the professions of affection which he 
had niado^ to her daring the exi^t^nce of 
an amiable being, who had a sole claim on 
his love, if she did not even suspect villany 
to have been connected with her death. — 

Passion 
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Passion and vanity blinded him to every 
consideration^ but that of opening a path 
for the accomplishment of his desires. 

During the period that Sir Percival had 
lived the chief of the freebooters, he had 
become the possessor of considerable 
wealth, and, with a libei*al portion of 
tbis^ he bribed the heart of Fabian, which 
was ever susceptible to the touch of gold, 
to become his confederate in his villanous 
plan. To this end, he directed Fabian to 
procure him a poison, of a slow but certain 
effect: and the unrelenting hujsband, hav- 
ing infused its subtle powers into some 
fruit, placed it on a table in his apartment, 
against an hour at which he knew that 
Lady Godolphin would visit him. 

He was too well acquainted with the 
delight with, which she always received any 
little attention from him, to fear that she 
should refuse to partake of the fruit, at his 
invitation. The event was answerable to 
bis guilty wishes; Geraldine ate, and died.' 

Lady Godolphin having ceased to 
breathe, Fabian bore to her husband infor- 
mation of the issue of his.villany; joy 

and 
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and triumph glowed in his diabolical heart; 
and scarcely able to credit the fact of her 
no longer existing a restraint opon his 
future plans, he besought; Fabiatn to find 
the means of suffering bim to behold her. 
Fabian consented to conduct him at raid- 
night by a private way to her chamber; 
and scarcely was Godolphin convinced that 
the sleep of death sealed her eyes, ere the 
shriek of Eleonora caused him and his 
nefarious associate to fly from the chamber. 

Fabian conducted Godolphin back to 
his own apartment, and, from that hour, 
beheld him no more ; bis future moments 
being entirely occupied in the service of 
Sir Hildebrand. 

Between Sir If ilddbrand arid Fabian it 
bad be^n agreed, that the latter should 
leave him free access to the. apartments of 
Valentine, at the hour when he went to 
conduct. Godolphin to the funeral chamber 
of Geraldine. The events of that night we 
are already acquainted with. 

Although Sir Hildebraud wa$, from this 
time, held a prisoner by the oolnmAnd of 
Lord Fitzroy, in his apartments, Fabian 

was 
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was not restrained from attending upon , 
him. — It was with some difficulty that Sir 
Hildebmud was able to convince :him that 
he was ignorant of the fate of Valentine. 
Having at length, by the earaestne98 of 
his declarations, obtained Fabian's belief to 
the fact^ Sir Hildebraud .besought him, in 
the most vehement terms, to assist him itt 
the execution of some act of revenge upon 
those at whose hands hie conceived himself 
to have received injuries that demanded 
redress. 

Thus ni^ed, Fabian began to reflect in 
what manner he might once more serve 
bimsdlf, by serving Sir Hildebrand« Aftier 
a considerable -debste with bis own mind, 
the plan which he formed was thisTip-To 
impart to Sir Hildebrand that the pretended 
Edward was an impostor ; to urge him to 
proceed to London, and lay information of 
what was passing within the walls of Fram- 
lingham Castle before the queen, and to 
bind Sir Hildebrand in an ^^reement, tp 
present him to the queen, as the discoverer 
of the treason ; a sei*vice for which he^did 
not doubt that he should be rewarded, with 

that 
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that independence which it had been so 
long the desire of his soal to possess. 

With the raptare of an enraged spirit. 
Sir Hildebrand listened to Fahian*s words, 
and^ withont hesitation^ acceded to his 
terms. Nothing, therefore, now remained 
but to effect Sir Hildebrand's escape from 
bis. present captivity. Again the fertile 
imagination of Fabian was called upon to 
exert itself; the night was ffast approach- 
ing, on which ancient tradition related that 
the spirit of Berick traversed the castle 
halls ; Sir Hildebrand*s prison was in the 
vef*y suite of chambers where it was said 
to become visible ; to provide Sir Hilde- 
brand, therefore^ .with a suit of vestments 
similat to those in which the spectire was 
reported to appear, seemed to promise him 
an easy egress from the castle. At every 
hazard the attempt was resolved to be 
made; — ^and Fabian, under pretence of 
l)earing to Sir Hildebrand a change of ap- 
parel, conveyed to him a disguise, adapted 
to their purpose. 

This circumstance took place on the 
morning of the twenty-first of June ; and 

it 
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it bad been agreed between tbem, that they 
were to meet no more within the castle*- 
walls : but Sir Hildebrand, on examining 
Fabian's parcel, found that he had omitted 
the lamp and dagger ; he accordingly wrote 
a few words to inform him of his neglect, 
and despatched them to him by one of his 
attendants. The hour was already late; 
and Fabian, fearful of again visiting Sir 
Hildebrand*s apartmaits, lest suspicion 
should attend bis entering them at a time 
at which he had never before been accus- 
tomed to do so, wrote to him a few lines 
in return, dii'ecting him, as soon as it was 
dark, to let down a string from one of his 
casements, and promising him, that what- 
ever he required, he should receive fastened 
to it. Sir Hildebrand followed ^is direc- 
tions, and thus obtained the remainder of 
his equipment ; and a part of the torn note, 
which he had received from Fabian, was 
the scrap of paper found by Lawrence 
in his apartment on the following morning, 
and from which Lord Henry learnt who 
had been his accomplice in his escape. 
We are already acquainted with the suc- 

I 5 cess 
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cess fvhich attended the plan of these, asso- 
eiates in villany ; sufifice U therefore to add, 
that having, met, as they had apppiuted» on 
a spot at the distance of a league from 
Framlingham Castle, they proceeded, with 
the greatest ap^edt to London, where they 
found little difficulty in obtaining an inter- 
view with the queen* 

The banghty sopl qf Ma,ry, it may rea- 
dily be imagined} was not more inflamed 
by the aqt of treason, which had been 
planning against her sovereignty, than in 
the secret recesses of her heart she was 

9 

delighted^ that the same circumstance • 
presented her with an opportunity for 
showering down her loug-cherished ire 
upon Lord Henry Fitzroy; and, as a re- 
ward for Sir Hildebrand s conduct, she im- 
mediate! v invested him with the command 
of those troops, which were destined to 
lead the ofienders against her majjesty in 
chains to her feet; whilst, to Fabi^ji, she 
presented a remuneration more than equal 
^to his highly-raised hopes. 

The forces destined for this expedition 
were assembled with all possible alacrity ; 

and 
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and their union being formed, their march 
towards Framlingham Castle was imme- 
diately commenced. We have seen the 
event of their attack upon its venerable 
walls, and may now proceed to the conse- 
quences of that day's victory. 
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** Araunt, thou dreadful mimster of hell ! 

Richard thb Third. 



Men that make 



Envy and crooked midice nourishment, 

Dare bite the dust." 

Hekhiy the Eighth. 

Sad is the hour of captivity, and more 
heart-rending is it to the sonl of feeling to 
know those whom it ioTes^ subject to the 
conqueror's tyrant nod, than to behold its 
own limbs bound by the fetters of slavery. 
Such were the sensations experienced by 
Lord Henry Fitzroy, Saint Ethelbeit, and 
ElecMiora, on theif sorrowful journey tow- 
ards the metropolis — a journey in which 
Eleonora was a voluntary captive. 

When the riot of conquest had subsided, 
and the awful silence which succeeded the 
shouts of victory, admitted of Eleonora's 

indulging 
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indulging in reflectioiis more agonizing to 
her heart than the tamalt of the war, which 
had almost turned her sense to madn^ss**- 
whilst her tears were yet flowing^ in the 
angnish of real affection, for the fate of 
her beloved protectress, Lady. Blunt, Sir 
Hildebrand burst into her apartment. She 
started, nay, even shrieked at his entrance ; 
ten thousand various horrors appeared to 
unite in his person. : Regardless of her 
emotion, he exclaimed— -^^ Well, Lady, I 
am become a more gallant man than when 
we last discoursed together on the subject 
of love. I have learned to adapt myself to 
a lady*s fancies. I atn come to ky the 
laurels. of roy victory al your feet/* 

Eleonora did not deign to reply ; she 
turned upon him a look of the keenest 
eloquence. 

" Nay, come, come," he added, appear- 
ing perfectly to comprehend her feelings, 
"away, with aflfectation^ vanity is every 
womanV ruling passion; you wHl only 
display the distinguishing characteristic of 
your sex, by indulging in it ; therefore no 
more of' these idle grimaces^ bjat deck 

^' yourself 
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yourself in the smileB and apparel* \libich 
become a conquerors ^de ; for as snfcb it 
is my intention to present : yon: to the 
queen, whose br^bteat favour tsbines upon 

^'Rather/' returned fileonbra, enipha- 
tically, " let us assume the sable weeds of 
lamentation,' and bei¥ail(the deaidi of her 
whose living virtues we shall never equal/* 

With a smile between- rraiorse and con- 
tempt,' he* repKed-^^i' What!- Jsrit your 
philosophy^ tbat^soch jas/live should pass a 
life of weepingletbargy for those who have 
preceded them to the grave?; Tis.well to 
deck their tombs with marble statues, to 
represent ottr. woes for us; but the warm 
heart of maa, whieh nature «s ways; seeks 
love and Joy aniidrt the living, riot-. the 
dead; therefore come, my bride-r-on with 
yonr brave apparel." 

■ ^ Sir Hildebcand,'* pronounced Eleonora 
firmly, ^^the effirontery with which yon, 
beneath whose relendeqs poniard I have 
bled, venture to address ime, is not more 
astonishing to my senses, than, is the bmlal 
language in which you utter your disgrace- 
ful 
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fal sentiments, abhorrent to my feelings. 
To your suit, you have long since had my 
reply. Since that hour, so many enormi- 
ties have swelled the catalogue of your 
crimes, that were I adjudged to suffer death 
upon the rack, and from that agony, no act 
could save me, but the union of my hand 
with your's, I'd fly for refuge to the tor- 
turing wheel, and name it mercy, when 
compared with your embrace." 

A frovim of the deadliest rage overspread 
the features of Sir Hildebrand, md be 
cried—** Now mark me, imperious lady— ^ 
in my heart, love and pride are equal 
passions ; if you will .not yield tp the first, 
the second, willing or not, yoti shall gra- 
tify. Thus, since yon refuse to ascend 
with me my triumphal chariot as my 
acknowledged wife, bound in the fetters of 
slavery, your charms shall add a grace to 
swell the glory . of my conquest. (lear yon 
that, ladyi" 

^^ I faear^ and bend submissive to the will 
of Heaven,** answered Eleonora.; ** without 
its sanction, your resolution would be vain." 

« With 
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" With to morrow's dawn you will fe- 
lent,** exclaimed Sir Hiidebrand. 

" Never,** replied Eleonora, 

A half-smothered exclamation, between 
disappointment and passion, burst from 
his lips, and he darted out of the 
apartment. 

Sleepless and wretched passed the night 
with Eleonora, attended only by Sir Hilde- 
brand*s dependants, and unable to gain any 
intelligence of Lord Fitzroy. Scarcely did 
the night appear to her to have assumed 
its sablest form, ere the confused sounds, 
which issued from every part of the buiFd^ 
ing, announced to her that the dawn, with 
which Sir Hiidebrand had threatened her, 
was near breaking. 

In order to augment the pride of his 
triumph. Sir Hiidebrand had resolved to 
lead in chains every adherent of Lord Fitz- 
roy's who had survived the siege; and 
litters were provided for the wounded, that 
the number might not be diminished by 
their absence. When the order for march- 
ing was given, the captives were stationed 

in 
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in the midst of the victorioas forces; no 
greater indulgence was shewn to Lord 
Fitzroy than to his soldiers ; the favour of 
-the victor was extended to' none, except to 
Eleonora and the father Saint Ethelbert ; 
to them the indnlgence of horses was per- 
mitted, whilst their felLow-suiferers were 
constrained to perform their journey on 
foot; but tliey Were informed, that on 
readiing the vicinity of London, they 
would be compelled to undergo the same 
humiliating fate. 

Every severity, which the. unfeeling 
heart of a tyrant could lead him to exer- 
cise upon the unhappy beings whom the 
fate of war had bowed under the yoke of 
his subjugation, did his captives experience 
from Sir Hildebrand. Impatient to pr^ 
sent himself a conqueror at the feet of the 
queen, he permitted no delay to take 
place in their progress ; and the fatigue of 
exercise, added to the extrefue heat of the 
weather, oppressed with debility even sooh 
as were in health; whilst the agony of 
those who were suffering from their wounds, 

was 
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was increased to an. almost k^oleraUe 
degi'ee. 

Of this number was Lfard Fitzroy ; the 
wonhd which bad been, inflicted on his 
shoulder by the arrow, and which would, 
in all probability, have yielded, with the 
utmost readiness, to the skill of surgery, 
by the omission ot such attendance as was 
requisite to its- cure, added to the irritation 
product- by. constant / exerciiste, rankled 
with an agony searcely endurable, and 
threatened consequences of a fatal nature. 
But too proud to sue for relief or mercy to 
the unfeeling con(^€ror. Lord Hekiry 4)ore 
the smart with a fortitude whichf^a^eared 
to bid defiance to the /tyrant, and di^w the 
tears of mingled praiste and !pity into the 
eyes of his compassidnatirig idldieret. 

Fortunately for. the feelings of JBleonora, 
she was conatramed to move atiao great a 
distance frofti 'Lord Henry, tliatisbe knew 
not of his sufferings, and codshled herself 
with an accidental glimpse^ wfa jch the wind- 
ing of the road ddmetin^ds: ehafaied.her to 
catch of his form. 

The 
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The provisions distributed to the captives 
were not better than the treatment which 
they in other respects experienced; and 
with these'they were only supplied at early 
morn,, and once again at eve. By night 
they were compelled to snatch a short and 
unrefreshing slumber on the damp^arth, 
oncanopied from the falling dews, which 
were equally inimical to the restoration of 
the wounded to health, as wem the. scorch- 
ing rays of the sun by day. The conqueror 
reposed in his tent ^ and the indnlg«|ice of 
a covering fro^ the air was permitted by 
him to Eleonora ami her venerable com- 
panion* . ^ 

They had now travelled five days, their 
road having lain almost constantly across 
naked heaths, where few springs had pre- 
sented themselves, and the greatest misery 
of the captives had arisen from tbe scanty 
portions of water allowed them, when, 
towards the hour of noon, on the sixth day, 
the rays of the sun, darting fire upon 
their unsheltered heads, Lord Fitzroy, from 
whose lips the hardness of his fate had not 

yet 
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yet drawn one single murmur, in faint and 
broken accents, exclaimed—" If a draught 
of water be not given to me, I shall sink.*' 
His tones were fully expressive of the truth 
of his declaration ; and one of his guards, 
by whom his words had been overheard, 
touched with the impulse of humanity, 
drew a small flask from his pouch, and 
pr^ented it to him, saying — " I wish this 
vessel contained more ; what is remaining 
in it is at your service " 

With gratitude Lord Henry received it, 
and was hastily carrying it to his lips, 
when, at the moment that the cooling 
draught was about to moisten his parched 
tongue, his eye fell upon one of his own 
leaders, who was borne on a litter by his 
side. The unfortunate man was suffering 
under three gun-^shot wounds, from which 
jt was imagined that he could not recover; 
his groans for the few last hours, had been 
of the most dreadful nature ; and, at the 
moment that Lord Fitzroy observed him, 
he had raised himself upon his side — his 
trembling hands were clasped together, 

and 
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and his starting orbs fixed in the wildniess 
of desire^ upon the flask which contained 
the water. 

It was an appeal to the feelings, which a 
heart of sensibility, like Lord Fitzroy's, 
rould not resist. Without tasting its con- 
tents, he put the flask into the hand of the 
suppliant. Scarcely able to articulate, the 
object of his compassion falteringly pro- 
nounced — " No, no, this is too kind — too 
good ; I will not taste it till the thirst of 
my commander be allayed/* 

Lord Henry believed the necessities of 
the leader to be more painful even than his 
own. The soldier who had given him the 
flask had informed him that it contained 
very little; that. little divided might not 
be of service to either. Thus impressed, 
he put the vessel to his lips, and pretended 
to partake of the water which it held ; but 
without having diminished it one drop, he 
returned it into the hand of the sufferer by 
his side. 

With the wildest avidity, the wounded 
leader swallowed the single mouthful which 
it contained. — " God reward you,*' he ex- 
claimed, 
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claimed, addressing Lord Fitzroy; **^yon 
have saved my life ! " 

" If it be at the expence of my own,*' 
reflected Lord Henry, " I have received a 
gratification to sweeten death/' 

Towards the approach of evening, the 
narrow arm of a river crossing their path, 
an order was issued for making its banks 
their resting-place for the ensning night. 
Free access to the water was an indulgence 
which the sufferers from thirst knew not 
how to temper — it was a joy leading to 
destruction. But a few moments had 
elapsed, after Lord Henry had assuaged the 
burning fever of his lungs, ere a trembling 
chill seized his limbs, and internal pains 
racked his writhing frame. 

These symptoms having continued for 
nearly three hour^, with scarcely an inter- 
val of ease, the senses of the sufferer became 
affected, and incoherent expressions, natural 
to a bewildered brain, flowed from his 
tongue. 

It was now deemed requisite by his 
guard to inform Sir Hildebrand of the situ- 
ation ol'his prisoner; and Sir Hildebrand, 

indging 
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judging that his triuinphal entry into 
London with the rebels, at the anticipation 
of which event his feelings dilated to rap- 
ture, would be imperfect, without the living 
Fitzroy, bowed down by chains, were seen 
amidst the captive band, directed him to be 
borne to a tent, and every measure to be 
pursued which could tend to his recovery. 
. Scarcely had his orders to this effect 
been observed^ ere a sentinel^ at one of the 
outposts, gave information that he beheld 
a considerable force advancing* Immedi- 
ate steps were taken to learn whither they 
were marching;, and by whom led; and 
through Fabian, who was acquainted with 
the proceedings of the party which he had 
so villanously deserted, they were dis- 
covered to be Godolphin, Sir Thomas Staf- 
ford, and their adherents, on their way to 
London; from which city they were, at 
that time, not above ten miles distant. 
Sir Hildebrand instantly sent out a 

4 

herald, to acquaint them with the events 
which had taken place since Godolphin 
had quitted Framlingbam Castle, and to 
require of them to surrender themselves 

into 
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itita his hands. To this hamiliation th^.f 
peremptorily refused to submit; and Sir 
Hildebrand, having resolved to attack them 
at the dawn of the following day, placed 
his horse, to prevent their crossing the arm 
of the river which intersected their path. 

Godolphin and his adherents, not less 
determined on battle than Sir Hildebrand^ 
judging, that if they were able to overcome 
the force then opposed to them, thoy 
might turn the tide of public aflairs in 
favour of their cause, having stationed a 
guard to warn them of the enemy's proceed- 
ings, composed themselves for the night. 

The number of men led by Sir Percival 
Godolphin and Sir Thomas Stafford, was 
at most seven hundred; the chances were 
therefore decidedly against them, in their 
intended contest with the forces under the 
command of Sir Hildebrand ; but they stHl 
resolved to adventure the struggle, as they 
trusted that Sir Sigismund Blunt and Lord 
Henry Grey, who were following their 
steps with twice their number of men, 
would arrive in time to reinforce their 
strength. 

Accordingly 9 
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Accordingly^ with the ensuing dawn, the 
din of war again sounded through the sky, 
and the tide of life flowed^ reeking over 
the sandy plain. The tents, in one of 
which sat the trembling Eleonora, were 
deserted, save by a few domestics and sen- 
tinels. — When the battle had raged for 
nearly three hours, the conversation of two 
of these men, from whom she was divided 
only by the intervening canvas of which 
the tent was formed, communicated to her 
the sufferings of Lord Henry Fitzroy. — 
Mingled horror and affection^ almost 
wound to phrenzy, seized upon her senses. 
*^ Father, blessed father ! " she exclaimed, 
addressing Saint Ethelbert, by whom the 
words of the attendants had likewise been 
overheard, " let us endeavour to see him, 
and console him ; we can but fail in our 
al^empt; — it is a cruelty not to essay 
it." — As she spoke, she flew to the entrance 
of the tent ; the sentinel withheld her from 
passing through it. — ** For the love of 
mercy," she cried, ^Meny not my petition; 
procure me a guide to Lord Fitzroy, and I 

. VOL. IV. K will 
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will reward both you and him, beyond the 
meri£ of yoar service ! '* 

Her dress was still the same as she had 
worn on the morning destined for her 
nuptials ; the pearls which were entwined 
with the plaits of her hair, had, till this 
moment, been forgotten by her ; they now 
happily recurred to her memory ; she tore 
them from her head, and presented them to 
the gaze of the sentinel; he knew their 
value ; the temptation was too strong for 
resistance, and he became himself her 
guide to the tent of the royal prisoner ;< — 
the feeble Saint Ethelbert following her 
with trembling steps. 

Prostrate on the earth, upon which he 
had thrown himself from a rough couch, 
which had been intended for his bed, did 
Eleonora behold the brother of her afiec* 
tion.^-^Casting herself by his side, and 
pressing her hand on his, she cried — " Oh, 
ray Fitzroy, dost thou not recognize thy 
Eleonora ? O look up, add behold who it 
is that addresses thee." 

Truly was the present a moment of af- 
fliction 
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fliction and of horror. The film of death 
veiled bis eyes; his thread of life was al^ 
most drawn to its extremity ! 

Having gazed upon her, for a few in* 
stants, in silence, with the wildest emotion 
of countenance — " Yes, yes, it must be so,** 
he said ; " I have passed the gulph of 
death, and meet my love agaie in heaven : 
here are no wars, no fiends, to interrupt 
our peace; all here is joy, and we witl 
never — nev^ part again." 

The burning tears rolled .down his fe- 
vered cheeks ; he continued to gaze upon 
her, but his sense seemed imperfect, andr^ 
gradually to fade, as he contemplated her. 

" Thou art my sister — Alas! my sister," 
he, in faint accents, pronounced.^— At this 
moment a burst of mnsquetry, from the 
field of war, reverberated through the air ; 
he started at the sound. — " Hark !" he ex- 
claimed, '^the foe approaches; it is the 
king's life they aim at. — Give me my 
buckler — quick, quick — is he not my bro- 
ther? — My sword, too — to the fight — to 
the fight—- 1 fall or conquer for the king 

K 2 and 
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and Eleo— — ." The sentence died npcm 
bis tongae; he sank into the arms of his 
attendant s/and, in a sigh of agony, wafted 
his soal to heaven. 

"He dies! — he dies!'' exclaimed the 
frantic Eleonora. — ^^ O save him, ye powers 
of mercy — save him — save him !" 

" Dead ! Can he be dead ?" pronounced 
Saint Etbelbert, in a tone of horror, whicb 
appeared to touch even the hearts of the 
attendant soldiers. — ^' Has he died without 
knowing me ? — ^Oh,. why did I not disclose 
myself to thee, my beloved son?" And, 
us he uttered these words, he cast himself 
upon the corse, with sighs expressive of 
the deepest misery. 

A solemn silence now prevailed. in the 
tent ; the father did not speak; nor did he 
raise his face from the. bosom of the de* 
ceased Lord Henry. Eleonora, leaning for 
support to her trembling limbs upon the 

_ IT 

couch, stood a silent effigy of despair and 
astonishment ; with which latter sensation 
the words of Saint Etbelbert had inspired 
her. What could he have meant, by ex- 
pressing 
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pressing his repentance that Lord Fitzroy 
had died without knowing him, and by 
naming him his son ? 

Eminently as Eleonora herself stood in 
need of consolation, she still endeavoured 
to administer the offices of friendship to 
the apparently still more wretched Saint 
Ethelbert ; but it was, for a considerable 
time, in vain that she endeavoured to 
awaken his attention. — At length he spoke. 
" Thou art in heaven, my child;" he said ; 
^* thy abode is now amidst the saints, my 
adored son!"' and, as he uttered these 
words, he turned his eyes upon Eleonora. 

"Your son? — your child?" stammered 
forth Eleonora, in a tone of inquiry. 

" Yes, my son," replied the holy man ; 
" I am his parent, and yowrs also ; ye are 
. alike the children of my blood and my 
affection : I behold one of you ignorant 
of my existence, locked in the embrace of 
death ; to the other, I can no longer forbear 
to acknowledge myself — View me — gaze 
upon me ; do you not, beneath this disguise, 
recollect the features of Agatha? it i^ 

Agatha 



r 
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Agatha who addresses you ; jigatha, and 
YbuR mother!*' 

Eleonora fell into her extended arms, 
and, as she pressed her to her bosom, and 
bedewed her face with her tears, the aston- 
ished maid exclaimed — *' If you are in- 
deed my mother, and a sensation of thrilling 
joy, unknown before, informs me that yon 
are, why have I thus long been kept in 
ignorance of my birth? — ^What mystery 
has occasioned this concealment?" 

'Ere Agatha could reply, the dreadful 
clamour of the war increased suddenly to a 
soul-appalling height, and evidently ap- 
proached towards them. From the soldiers 
who surrounded the tent, they learnt that 
Lord Henry Grey and Sir Sigismund Blunt 
with their forces, had jcMued the battle, 
according to Godolphin's expectations, and 
that the equal strength of the contending 
parties rendered the fight hloody beyond 
parallel. 

" Sir Sigiscpnnd in the field !" exclaimed 
Eleonorai;^ " how dreadful is the idea of a 
son and a father opposed thus to each 

other ! 
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Other! How abandoned to guilt — how 
fiend-like mast be the heart of Sir Hil- 
debrand ! '• 

" Not blacker in depravity than Iiis 
fathers,'* replied Agatha; " the justice of 
heaven has placed the son a scourge upon 
the parent's crimes. Sir Sigismund him- 
self is a monster of iniquity 1 " 

Still the report of the fire-arms, the 
shouts of the assailants, the shrieks of the 
wounded, resounded through the air, and 
with awe they listened to the mingled 
clangour, till footsteps, entering the tent, 
attracted their attention, and, in the midst 
of a body of guards, they beheld Sir Sigis- 
mund Blunt, laden with chains, a prisoner 
of war. 

He fixed his eyes alternately on Eleo- 
nora, on the dead body of Lord Henry, and 
on the supposed Saint Ethelbert; then 
casting himself upon a couch, he raised 
his clasped hands in silence towards 
heaven. 

" This is indeed a dreadful hour," said 
Agatha, addressing him ; ^^ and h^ppy is it 
for those who dare to lift their thought^> a$ 

well 
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well as bands, towards heaven. Are yon 
one of those?** 

" I cannot doubt the mercy of Omnipo- 
tence/' replied Sir Si^smnnd. 

" But have you no despair of obtaining 
it, produced by the consciousness of your 
own demerits ?'* asked the recluse; "have 
you^no recollection of past oflences, which 
embitters your present fate? Perhaps the 
tumult of your mind does not allow you, 
at this moment, to remember the aguish 
fear, which shook your limbs, when you 
were once entreated to seek shelter beneath 
a ruin where .** 

" I know what you would say," returned 
Sir Sigismund ; ^* and I confess the weak- 
ness of my nature. But why, at this im- 
portant moment, revert to that occur- 
rence ?" 

*^ I would ask," replied Agatha, " whe- 
ther to enter that ruin were not a task of 
greater horror to yourself, than to oppose 
your breast to an enemy's sword r" 

^* Such I grant to be the prejudice by 
which my feelings are swayed," was the 
reply. 

"And 
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^^And whence does the sensation, which 
you call prejndice, arise ?'* demanded Aga- 
tha; ^^from conscious guilt, which dares 
not contemplate the spot which it has 
blackened with its crimes ; that ruin was 
the scene of your's ; within those mould* 
ering walls you instigated your subservient 
fiends to murder!'* 

A dreadful expression overspread Sir 
Sigismund's countenance. — "Who," he ex- 
claimed, "has betrayed 1 would say, 

who has propagated to you this falsehood 
relative to your sister?** 

"My sister, say you?" returned Agatha; 
" yon connect, with inconceivable aptness 
for an innocent man, the name of Lady 
Elizabeth Talboyse with the idea of murder. 
Fabian and Oliver de Vale have been more 
cautious not to betray themselves for the 
instruments of your crime." 

A deep groan burst from the lips of Sir 
Sigismund, and the convulsive emotion of 
bis features increased. 

" Well mayest thou groan, thou double 
murderer," continued Agatha; "for at 
the moment thy relentlc^ss voice raised tfae^ 

K 5 steel 
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Steel against her life, she bore within her 
the offspring of thy blood; thou stand'st^ 
accursed, therefore, as the murderer of thy 
wife and child!''* 

^ Merciful . God ! my child ! '' pro- 
noqrced' Sir Sigismund. — ^Then ^ddressing^ 
Agatha, tie added — *^Thypmof of this, or, 
by my soul, thy life shall answer for the 
falseness of thkie accusation/' 

"That proof exists,** replied Agatha, 
^ in all the purity of angel-innocence ; a 
charm combined from every virtue ; a 

lustre reflected from each perfection 

behold *it here in Eleonora — she is — ^tht 
child!" 

The blood fled from his lips ; his eye» 
sunk into their sockets^ ; he buried his face 
m the palms of his hands. A lengthened 
gasp granted him the "power of utterance,^ 
and he said — " It is, it must be bo — Eleo- \ 

nora cannot have forgotten the emotion 
with which I first beheld her in the chapel ^ 
at Castle Gower : I traced, at that moment 
a resemblance in her features to those of ^ 
lier mother, but belieyed it impossible thali 
any connection in blood could exist be» 

tween 
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tween them/' — Casting himself upon hi$ 
knees by the side of Eleonora^ he continiled ^ 
speaking thus: — "O perfect and angeltc 
being, if thou be indeed my child, acknow* 
ledge me thy father, by uniting thy prayers 
with mine, to obtain the intercessiop i>f 
thy mother's Spirit for the remispion of idy 
sins at the throne of grace ! " 

Agatha spoke.—** The act of murder^ 
and the intention of committing it, are^ in 
their heinousness, the same; thou deservest, 
therefore, to expiate thy crime in death ; . 
and I could substantiate facts that would 
lead thee to the scaffold, without ^a single 
•eye to weep at the retribution which thy 
guilt would suffer ; but thou art bumbled ; 
thy heart is writhing with misery and re^ , 
morse: for hen own peace of inind, the 
injured Elizabeth has therefore taken suf* 
ficient vengeance oh thee!** 

** Elizabeth! sayst thou?'' breathed 
forth Sir Sigismnnd. 

"Elizabeth!" was the reply.— " If the 
tones of her voice are no longer familtac 
to thine ear, perhaps the lineaments of bee 
countenance may still be recognisable to 

thine 
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thine eye. See, and behold them ! "^ anrfv 
as the supposed Saint Ethelbert nttered 
these words, she drew back her cowl, aiid 
easting oflF the fleecy locks and snowy 
beard^ which had hitherto swept her bosom,, 
displayed a feminine countenance of eqnat 
majesty and beanty. To Eleonora she stood 
confessed, the recluse Agatha ; to Sir Sigis^ 
mnnd, the once ^ay and fascinating Lady 
Elizabeth Tatboyse. 

*'It Ts she! it is Elizabeth!** in frantic 
accents exclaimed Sir Sigismand, — "Oh 
Grod of mercy, accept the thanksgiving of 
a repentant heart, for thy frustration of its 
guilty purpose!" — ^Then addressiDg Lady 
Talboyse, he added — **0 most revered, 
.most injured being, since thou hast at 
length dergned to confess to me thy exist- 
ence, why hast thou thus long concealed 
it from me r* 

" Could I assume the courage, or enter- 
tain the inclination,** replied Lady Eliza- 
beth^ "of returning to him who had 
attempted to deprive me of life? For 
several months after my escape from youv 
assassiiis^ my sufferings in mind and health 

were 
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were eqnal. During that period, I gave 
birth to thia^ innocent being. When 
amendment visited me, and I began to 
enjoy sufficient recollection to torn my 
thoughts towards the retribution of which 
your conduct was deserving, I leanjt that 
you had given your hfind to the amiable, 
the virtuous Lady Thoipasine Gower. — 
Myself a sufferer, I was capable of feeling 
for others; and no advantage of my own 
could have bribed me to the wanton cru^hy 
of unfolding to her that she had taken a 
criminaland lawless husband to her arms. 
She now rests in the peaceful sleep of 
death: without hesitation, therefore, I how 
appear to goad your soul, by presenting to 
your guilty view the child, at whose exist- 
ence you had aimed a blow, ere it had yet 
seen the ligbtof day !" 

"Leave me ^ — quit me — Oh in mercy 
abandon me !'^ cried Sir Sigismund; ^^con- 
science supplies the curses which your lips 
withhold. You are revenged— there is no 
torture keener than the pangs which rend 
my heart!" 

At this instant a stidden clamour from the 

field 
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field of.urar swallowed up every other sound ; 
and the loudness of the musquetry bespoke 
the combatants to be approaching. The 
tent was almost immediately entered by 
some of Hildebrapd*s guards, who> inforni* 
ing them that Godolphin^s party was at that 
moment victorious, and pouring down 
upon their camp, hurried them away, for 
safety, to a distant quarter. 

Eleonora, whose senses were bewildered 
by the late events of her life, neither com- 
plied with their arrangement, nor objected 
to it, but almost void of recollection, suf- 
fered herself to be borne away by them ; 
whilst Lady Elizabeth, having snatched one 
sJEid, one mournful kiss frofti the lips of her 
lamented son, flew, to uphold with her 
presence that daughter who now possessed 
her undivided anxiety and love. 

Scarcely had they reached the spot of 
security to which the guards had conducted 
them, ere the forces under Sir Hildebrand, 
having made a successful stand against the 
enemy, the fortune of the day appeared 
again to lean towards the friends of the 
qaeen; and they had no sooner gained 

this 
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this advantage, than a command was issued 
for throwing aside their fire-arms, and hav-* 
ing recourse to their swords and pikes. — 
The foe met their charge with equal wea- 
pons, and slaughter, in its bloodiest form, 
now stalked amidst the ranks. At length 
the die of fate was cast; Sir Hildebrand 
obtained a second victory; and Godolphin 
and his surviving adherents were thrt)wn 
into chains. 



CHAP- 
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" As, by degrees, from long, though gentle rains, 
Great floods arise, and overflow the pluns ; 
So men from little faults to great proceed. 
Guilt grows on guilt, and crimes do crimes succeed/ 

WaN0£8FORD. 
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*' To know my deed,— 'twere be^ not know myself." 

Macbeth* 

We must now once more recur to the 
events of former years. It has already 
been said, that at the time of Sir Sigis- 
mnnd Blant's anion with Lady Elizabeth 
Talboyse, he was a yonng courtier of ac- 
complishments, but slender patrimony, and 
induced to give her his hand by the per- 
suasions of the king, and the dower which 
he bestowed on her. 

But a few months bad passed over his 
head in the married state, ere he became 

repentant 
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repentant of having entered into it ; the 
society of Lady Elizabeth did not please 
hiin ; and he likewise imagined that he 
might have formed a more advantageons 
connexion. 

The ideas which had taken root in the 
mind of Sir Sigismnnd he commanicated to 
his bosom friend, Fabian de Vale; and the 
crafty Fabian, considering that if it were 
possible for him to relieve his patron from 
the discontent with which his present mar- 
riage inspired him, he should bind him in 
an eternal debt of gratitude towards him- 
self, aggravated to him the misfortune of 
which he complained, and led him, by im- 
perc6ptii)le steps, to breathe a wish for the 
death of his wife. 

No sooner did Sir Sigismnpd express 
those ideas, which his artfnl friend had in- 
sinuated into his mind, than Fabian pre- 
tended to start back with horror from hh 
proposal ; but he was careful to do it in 
such a manner as by no means to damp Sir 
Sigismund's hope of seeing him become 
the instrument of his release from what he 
considered his present bondage, and im- 
mediately 
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mediately succeeded in obtaining from 
him the offer of an immense sum for his 
services. 

As we are acquainted that the nefarions 
act of depriving Lady Elizabeth of life was 
attempted, it cannot add to the interest of 
our tale to particularize the gradual steps 
by which her criminal husband, and his 
villanous friend, proceeded towards the 
summit of their guilt. Suffice it to say, 
that on a journey which Sir Sigismund pre- 
tended to take with his wife, for'the benefit 
of her health, he contrived to ride out with 
her one evening, attended only by Fabian^ , 
and that they directed their course towards 
the ancient ruin where dwelt Oliver de 
Vale, the freebooters* purveyor, in his 
character of warrener, who had already 
been apprized by his brother of their 
coming, and was to receive a share of Sir 
Sigismund^s liberality for his assistance in 
the deed of guilt. 

Having entered the ruin, Sir Sigismund, 
unable to witness the act of horror, of 
which he had instigated the commision, 
fled to a distant part of the building; — 

whilst 
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whilst the iniquitous brothers dragged their 
astonished and terrified victim to the apart- 
ment known by the name of the second 
chamber. Deaf to her prayers and shrieks, 
Fabian had already plunged his dagger into 
her side, when he and Olivei' were alarmed 
by approaching footsteps ; they were those 
of two gentlemen travelling that way, 
whom we have already described as having 
entered the dilapidated edifice for shelter 
from the inclemency of the weather. 

The iniquitous pair immediately fled 
from their approach, conveying the bleed- 
ing Lady Elizabeth farther into the intri- 
cacies of the building. They succeeded in 
baffling the pursuit of the travellers; but 
fearful of completing their villany, whilst 
they were uncertain whether there might 
not be witnesses of their guilt lurking near 
them, they took separate paths, and stole 
cautiously forth, to observe if all danger 
had disappeared. After a considerabTe 
time, they heard the sound of horses' feet 
receding from the ruin ; these they could 
not doubt to be those of the travellers, and 
they now returned^ with determined minds^ 

to 
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to the spot where they had left their inno* 
cent prey, but, to their sorprise and confti* 
stOD, Lady Elizabeth had quitted it. — 
They immediately sought her in every nook 
about the dilapidated walls, but in vain — 
Lady Elizabeth was no where to be found. 

Mortified as were Fabian and his brother 
at her unaccountable disappearance^ they 
had still sufficient policy to resolve to con- 
ceal the circumstance from the knowledge 
of Sir Sigismund, lest, deeming the service 
for which he had hired them unperformed, 
he should withhold from them their pro- 
mised reward. Fabian was too well 
acquainted with Sir Sigismund*8 disposition, 
not to be sensible that various feelings, of 
which the nature may be easily conceived, 
would restrain him from demanding to 
behold the corse of his wife, and therefore 
he entertained little fe&r of his discovering 
the truth. 

His opinion was verified by the event; 
Sir Sigismnnd, on. being informed that the 
deed was done, immediately fled from the 
spot where he believed it to have been 
perpetrated. A tale of the Lady Eliza- 
beth's 
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beth^s sudden death vras circulated through* 
out the kingdom; and a coffin, said to 
contain her remains, was brought to Black- 
amor, where it was interred with every 
funeral honour, and even bedewed with the 
hypocritical tears of her false husband. 
^ Oliver de Vale, believing himself to 
have been recognised by the travellers, 
wisely obtained leave of the chief of the 
plundering band, amongst, whom he was 
living, to exchange his abode to their 
caverns in Worcestershire^ and was from 
that time, no more seen by his brother 
Fabian, till introduced into Framlingham 
Castle by Godolphin, in the character of 
the pretended Edward*s deaf and dumb 
jailer. Fabian continued to reside with 
his patron,^ and those inquiries, which he 
privately made, not gaining him any intel- 
ligence of Lady Elizabeth, he conjectured 
her to have bled to death of the wound 
which he had given her, In some nook, 
whither she had fled, to avoid his brother^ 
and himself. 

Once more at liberty in the world, Sir 
Sigismund^ a second time, entered into the 

married 
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married state* Views of ambition prompted 
him to give his hand to 'Lady Thomasine 
Gower ; and fearing that no heir woirld be 
bom to him, to secure to his family the 
wealth which Lady Blnnt inherited condi* 
tionally from her father, we havt already 
seen that he again called into service the 
talents of Fabian, by employing him to 
steal' a child, who should be brought up to 
represent his son. 

We are also acquainted, that in the dis- 
guise of a mendicant, Fabian succeeded in 
committing his iniquitous theft at the house 
of a gentleman, by whom his pretended 
necessities bad been relieved ; and the pe- 
riod is now arrived for explaining who was 
the benevolent man whose charity was re- 
warded with the loss of his only child. — ^ 
SThe injured father was no other than the 
venerable bishop Latiiiier, who had only a 
few days enjoyed the name of parent, when 
the beloved object, which conferred on 
hira that happy title was torn from his. 
arms. • 

Fabian conveyed ihe child, without sus^ 
picion, to Castle Gower ;- and all the in- 
quiries 
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quiries set on foot by the wretched Xiatimer, 
after his lost infant^ proved in vain. 

The disposition of Sir Sigismnnd bad 
ever been nervous and irritable ; and the 
recollection of the crimes which he had 
committed, rested upon his mind with a 
heaviness which at times impelled him to 
withdraw himself from the world, and pass 
his hours in seclusion and repentance with- 
in his solitary chamber; whilst the only 
gratification which he received in life was 
the exercise of unlimited benevolence tow- 
ards every irrational being which ap- 
peared an object of compassion in his 
eyes — a conduct by which he hoped, in the 
course of his existence^ to perform a por- 
tion of good, adequate to the evil wl^ich he 
had committed ; and, by a perseverance in 
his plan^ to lighten to himself the punish- 
ment which he dreaded in a future state. — 
The performance of one action of this 
nature did Eleonora witness, in his protec- 
tion, of the fish, on the first evening of her 
beholding him from tbe eminence raised 
upon the bank of the river; and a second 
met her observation, in his anxiety for 

ministering 
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ministering comfort to the sick wood- 
cutter and his family. 

The sohition just given of past events 
will sufficiently explain the reason of Sir 
Sigismund having discontinued those ha- 
bits of intimacy which had once subsisted 
between the family of Latimer .and his 
own ; his mind was too nervous for vil- 
lany ; he could not encounter the gaze of 
the man whom he had so materially in- 
jured* Why he felt a reluctance to ac- 
company his friends in their visit to the 
portrait of Lady Elizabeth, must likewise 
he evident ; as also the motive of his 
private penance before it, which was acci- 
dentally witnessed by Eleonora: nor can 
it scarcely require to be said, that the belief 
which he entertained of Eleonora being 
the daughter of Latimer, caused him to 
make that confession which he imparted to 
her in the chapel of Framlingham Castle, 
when a connexion of circumstances had 
led him to suppose her heart devoted to 
the injured Valentine. 

It now remains to unfold from what 
cause even Eleonora had considered herself 

as 
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r Sis the child of the worthy prelate. The 
hand of a villain often trembles^ when he 
believes that his heart is firm. Snch was 
the case with Fabian at the moment of his 
raising his arm against the life of Lady 
Elizabeth ; the woand which his poniard 
had inflicted was neither deep nor dan* 
gerous. The space of time occupied by 
the villanous brothers, in watching the de- 
parture of the travellers from the ruin, was 
the period of her salvation. With falter- 
ing steps, and stanching in the best manner 
she was able, the blood which flowed from 
her side, by rending ofi^ a part of her vest- 
ments, which she bound upon it, she fled 
from the apartment in which they had left 
her; a heaven-directed chance conducted 
her to an outlet from the ruinous building, 
and a cavity in a neighbouring valley, 
which the twilight was just sufficiently 
strong for her to observe, afforded her a 
hiding-place from their search. Here she 
remained during the greater part of the 
night, in a state of mind almost amounting 
to phrenzy ; with the grey dawn she issued 
forth, anxious to remove herself from the 
VOL. IV. h spot 
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spot which she judged it possible mi^t still 
contain some of her enemies. Undecided 
what course to pursue, she bent her steps, 
as accident directed them. After proceed- 
ing for some time, a faintness, which 
appeared to her like the termination of 
existence, oppressed her ; and espying an 
humble cottage,- she sto{^9ed before it, and 
implored admittance of its inhabitants. 
They consisted only of an aged widow aiul 
her daughter, who, in the most bomaiie 
manner, administered to her wants, and 
who gav« her their promise not to betray 
her to any one who might pursue her. 

She was immediately put to bed, and) in 
the course of a few hours, a violent fever, 
the joint effect of an agitated mind, and 
the smati: of ber wound, seized her. For 
nearly two months her illness continued ; 
at the expiration of that time, her senses 
began to regain their wonted composure ; 
but the weakness which succeeded her ma- 
lady was so great, as scarcely to allow her 
to rise from her couch. Sensible of the 
great humanity and kindness with which 
the cottagers had treated her^ the first act 
of her refurning health was to bestow on. 
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tbem several trinkets of value, of which 
she was possessed ; and to these she added 
expressions of gratitude, by which their 
"" benevolent hearts appeared by fer the best 
satisfied. 

That Sir Sigismnnd had l^eeu the insti- 
gator of the cruelty with which Fabian and 
bis brother bad treated her, and that their 
purpose bad been her death, she could not 
doubt:— but whether her husband had 
known that she was about to become a 
mother, she coold not decide. At all 
events, she judged, that to attempt a re* 
turn to him must be dangerous to her 
safety, and degrading to her pride. What 
it became her to do, she conceived must be 
to arraign him in a court of justice; but to 
the pursuance of this step she felt herself 
unable, till freed by the band of time from 
the burden which she now bore. With 
tears she besought her entertainers to per- 
mit her to remain their guest till that hour 
was past ; their consent was given with the 
utmost promptness i and beneath the poor 
widow's bumble roof, Eleonora first beheld 
the light of day. ' 

L 2 Next 
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Next to, the benevolence of the cot- 
tager's conduct, the little cariosity ivbich 
they displayed to learn her history, was 
grateful to the feelings of Lady Elizabeth. 
They were not tattlers; and it was seldom 
indeed that the daughter reported any 
news on her return from a neighbouring 
town, whither she was in the habit of going 
to buy provisions. But when Eleonora 
was about three weeks old, the daughter 
one day brought home intelligence to her 
mother, that she had met a distant relative, 
who was on the point of setting out for 
Essex, having procured a service in the 
family of Sir Sigismund Blunt, who had 
lately increased his establishment, on ac- 
count of his nnion with a rich heiress^ 
named Lady Thomasine Gower. 

Ladv Elizabeth listened in silence to this 
information ; for the sake of the innocent 
and unsuspecting Lady Blunt, she resolved 
not to punish the iniquity of her husband. 
About her own future fate she was care- 
less. — "But what, alas!'* she considered, 
"would be the lot of her defenceless babe, 
her Eleonora ? To convey her to the pro-? 
tectioh of her father, would be to confess. 
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that her mother livedo and tliis she was re-- 
solved never to do. How should she dis^ 
pose of her child and of herself?'* 

No plan had yet presented itself to her 
harassed' mind^ when the tongae of com* 
mon fame informed her that the only child 
of Bishop Latimer had been stolen from 
his parents. The extreme amiability and 
benevolence of the prelate's disposition 
were known to her, and she instantly con- 
<:eived the idea of imploring him to receive 
her babe to his affections, in the place of 
that child, of which hehad been so unjnstly 
deprived. She accordingly procured the 
disguise of a pilgrim, and quitting the 
widow's cottage, proceeded into Leicester- 
shire, where she deposited her babe, with 
her own hands, at the gate of Latimer » 
mansion, having placed within the folds of 
its mantle a paper containing these words : 
— •^The helpless babe before you is the 
offspring of. neither guilt nor poverty ; but 
the. most heavy calamities have attended 
its entrance into life : by its wretched and 
heart-broken mother, your protection is 

implored 
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implored for it ; admit it, Oh worthy La« 
timer, to joar heart ; teach it to believe 
that you are its parent; suffer it not to 
know that it is the offspring of misfortune; 
and, in reward for your benevolence, may 
the mercy of Providence extend an equally 
happy fate to your lost son I" 

The child was found by Cyprian, and 
immediately conveyed to his master. ,. The 
excellent prelate read the petiiton of the 
unhappy mother with a sjrmpathy which 
instantly inclined his heart to accept her 
prayer; and the innocent Elleonora was 
taught to believe herself the offspring' of 
her protector and hid amiable wife. No 
second babe blessed their own nuptials ; 
and the gentle and affectionate disposition 
of EUeottora more thaa repaid* tfaeni for 
their charity to her deserted state. 

With the exception of the Lady Bemgna, 
Cyprian was the only person admitted 
to Latiniers full confifdence, relative to 
such few particulars ' as be was himself 
acquainted with concernmg Eleonora; 
but judging that it might, at some future 

hour. 
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honr^ be of importance to her to kiiow that 
she was not his chitd^ he had written an 
account of her introduction into his familv, 
and inclosed in it her mother » petition; 
and believing that he might never again 
behold her, it was this packet which Eleo* 
nora overheard him commit to the care of 
Cyprian, on the night previous to his 
depcyrture from Worcester Castle for the 
tower. 

The greatest delight filled the heart of 
Lady Elizabeth, as her watchings informed 
her that her child had been admitted to th^ 
protection of the worthy prelate and his 
wife ; and desirous of passing a life bf ab- 
solute retirement, yet still to be enabled to 
enjoy the privilege of accidentally behold* 
ing her daughter, she took up her abddeln 
the neglected heriiiitage, as the inhabitant 
of which we were first introduced to her 
acqttaiirtance. 

On the removal of Latimer into Wor- 
cestershire, we have seen that she followed 
his steps, but still refused to share his h&bi^ 
tation ; she neither felt her ideas fitted to 
the society of mankind^ nor wouM she 

submit 
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submit to the hazard of her real name and 
liistory being discovered. Knowing her 
daughter to be happy, her only wish be- 
yond this knowledge was to possess the op- 
portunity of sometimes inquiring into the 
welfare of her beloved son, Henry Fitzroy. 
In order to gratify this desire, she provided 
herself with the habit of a monk, and be- 
neath this disguise she frequently travelled 
to the neighbourhood of his residence ; 
and having gained intelligence of his 
health, would again return satisfied to her 
hermitage — a conduct which explains those 
occasional absences from her dwelling, 
which were noticed in the early part of our 
history; audio which we must now add« 
that the monk, whom Cyprian informed 
Eleonora that be had once seen entering 
her solitary dwelling, was the recluse her- 
self, in her travelling equipment. Nor 
must we forget to mention, that Fabian de 
Vale, unconsicous who ^as its Ifijb^bitant, 
actually did pass the door of the fei^i'mitage 
at the moment when Lady Elizabeth ¥f^ 
describing to Eleonora the inhumaniij 
which she had experienced at his hands.— 

The 
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The recluse, it will be recollected, believed 
herself only to have beheld a phantom 
raised to her view by the powers of her 
heated imagination, whilst Eleonora had 
no doubt of a reality having passed before 
her eyes } and her belief was just. Fabian 
was at that moment on his way to make 
proposals to Latimer, for restoring to him 
his lost son ; but his plan was defeated, and 
Valentine's hopes destroyed, by the intelli- 
gence which Fabian gained on reaching 
Worcester Castle, of the prelate being a 
8tate*prisoner, and all access to his person 
strictly withheld. 

At length arrived a period which com- 
municated the most sensitive anxiety to the 
breast of Lady Elizabeth. In consequence 
of Latimer's arrest, and the Lady Magda- 
lene's death, Eleonora was fated to seek an 
asylum for her defenceless state in the 
family of Sir Sigismund Blunt t a prophetic 
dread siezed her, at. tbe^ idea of her child 
becoming an inhabitant of her unnatural 
father's mansion, and she immediately 
formed the design of assulning- a disguise 
and character, beneath which she might stilL 

L 5 hover 
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bover over her, and, ow any cttiergencyv 
afford her nnrfonbted proteetion. 

Feigning herself accordingly that bra« 
ther who had many years been consigned 
to the habitation of the tomb, she becane 
an inmate of the same walls which were 
giving shelter to her daughter. The per- 
fect atniabilify of dispositfon, which she had 
now an opportonity of observing in Lady 
fiSmi, reconciled her more than ever to 
her eonceahiient of Sir Sigismnod*s crime ; 
but aixxioas to learn whetber be bad kaowi> 
her state of pregnancy at the tine of his 
attempting to deprive her of life, she pro- 
posi^d to Fabian many questions relative to 
her supposed sister;, as- whether she had 
ever borne a child? whietber she had ever 
displayed the signs of becoming a mother ^ 
and similar inquiries, to* which no Batisfac- 
tory answer was returned i for Fabtan, sms-^ 
pecting that t|j^e apparent father s curios jtty 
might be governed by some latent so^pi- 
cioQ^ which be might entertain of hi» 
sisteifs fate, forboi^e to answer him expli-^. 
citly; not omitting to relate the conversa- 
tion which had passed- bet ween^ them td 

Sigismund 
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Sigismund ; dtscnssing wbich subject, it will 
be reooilected that Eleonora one eveding 
casually overheard them ki the gardens of 
Castle Gower. 

Having thas far dedaced our ehicidation, 
the motives of the' pretended Saint EtbeU 
berths snbseqnent condiiK^t can require little 
explanation ; they tnmed upon the active 
spring of maternal affection ; a pow(et*fn{ 
instance of which displayed itself, in her 
entering Elebnora's chamber on the liight 
of her reposing at the nunnery, on her 
journey towards Framliugham Castle, in 
tball habit in whkb Eleonora had been ac- 
customed to beliold her, for the purpose of 
assuring her of her friendship. The follow? 
ing day was marked by the inciderit of 
their seeking shelter from the rain, within 
those very walls where her gtiiUy husband 
had instigated his- hii*ed assassins to lake' 
her life. The stings of coUfrciefice, by 
which Sir Sigismtind wus goaded, on be- 
holding the scene of his iniquity, pleaded,* 
in some ' meas^re^ to h^r feelings* ki his^ 
favour; but wh^n she content plated her' 
chiMy doomed' to seek prot^tion as e^ 

stranger^ 
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stranger^ of hini, fram whom every tender- 
ness and care was due to her as bis daughter^ 
a fall sense of ber injuries retorned to her 
heart, and she could not resist the oppor-* 
tunity of probing his. 

By the supposed existence of the late 
monarchy Edward^ a spark of joy was com- 
municated to her breast : should be again 
be seated on the throne, there was little 
donbt^ she believed, of herself .and her 
daughter ranking highly in his favoor and 
esteem* 

The affectionate manner in which she 
listened to Eleonora^s detail of the perfidy 
of Godolphin, cannot be forgotten ; with 
the utmost difficulty was it at that hour that 
the mother repressed her incltnation of 
confessing herself to her child: But the 
severest trial which she had yet experienced 
was communicated to her feelings in the 
vows of love, which, subsequent to this 
periodj she beard pass between Lord Henry 
FitzrO'y and Eleonora; it was impossible 
for her to confess to them the relationship 
which existed between tbem^ .without, at 
the same time^ avowing to the already too 

wretched 
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wretched Lady Blunt the villany of ber 
hasband^s ebaracter. Tbe utmost des^ 
pondency seized ber miod, and ahe sougbt 
tbe relief of solitude, wbere sbe gave free 
vent to ber tears, and passed ber bours in 
imploring Heaven to grant ber its assist^ 
ance, in ber present moment of perplexity. 
Aftet many days spent in tbe torments of 
irresolution, ber final decision was to ap* 
proacb ber son by nigbt, in the guise of 
bis mother's apparition, and pronounce 
to him that injunction which she was with' 
held, as a terrestrial being, from communis 
eating to him. In order to reader her 
appearance tbe more impressive, she kttired 
herself in a suit of vestments, exactly 
resembling those in which her portrait in 
tbe gallery was habited. With a palpitating 
breast, she entered Lord Henry's chamber; 
but sbe quitted it with a h'ghtened heart; 
ber admonitions were received by him to 
her wish. 

Tbe melancholy existence of Lady Blunt 
being terminated, Lady Elizabeth now 
awaited only an apt moment for revealing 
herself and her daughter to their unjust 

husband 
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hii6;band and father. The awful scene irf 
this disclosure has already been recorded ; 
and it reftiains alone to add, that the only 
happy event which she expected from it 
was, that the heart of thelHifi^eling Hildie- 
brand migbt be in some measore softened 
towards Eleomi^ra, when he knew her to 
be the oflBpring of the same parent to Wh^m 
he owed bis own existence. 

Having now, with the exception of Va- 
lentine's fate subsequent to the night of 
his disappearance from his chambigr in 
Framlingham Castle, explained the various 
mysteries of oor tale, we return to Sir 
Hildebrand's camp. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX- 



" Bloody, bold, and resolute." 

MACBETfl. 



\ 



" Hell holda none worse in baleful bower below." 

Thomson. 



HE sun waa already sinking: into the bo«« 
som of the oeean, when the sivord of 
slaughter was returned into its seabbard. 

Sir Hildebrand, retiring from the scene 
of blood, cast himself upon a eouch in his 
tent^ and lay indulging in those golden 
joys of triumph by which be was sur-^ 
rounded. The present moment appea^red 
to him a reparation of all the wroi^; which 
he believed himsel£ to have suffered dmr*' 
ing the years of his past existence. The 
father, who had once resolved to transfer 
his birth^right to a stranger^ was now hi^ 

prisoner 
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prisoner of war. Lord Fitzroy, whose sa- 
perior rank and accomplishments had ever 
been to him objects of §pvy, would, as he 
imagined, (for of the death oPlhat noble- 
man he was still ignorant) be dragged in 
chains, a captive at his heels, whilst he him* 
self would be graced with the highest marks 
of the existing monarch's favour, and sa- 
luted by the people of England, as the 
preserver of their queen. His soul was 
scarcely capable of containing the tide of 
ecstasy with which it was swelled. 

Thus entranced in glory, a messenger 
appeared before him, to damp, in some 
measure, the spirit of his joy, by announc- 
ing to him the death of Lord Henry Fitz- 
roy. His heart experienced an actual pairg 
in the knowledge that he should not now 
enjoy the savage satisfaction of beholding 
the maUj, whose virtues he had so ill under- 
stood j expire upon a scaffold : a gloomy 
cloud lowered on the smiles of his triumph, 
and he muttered curses against the hand of 
fate. 

Whilst the disappointment which this 

intelligence communicated to his feelings 

V was 
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was still ripe in his mind, the clanking of 
chains drew his eyes towards the entrance 
of his tent, and he beheld before him his 
father. With a fhixtare of surprise, of 
passion, and of hesitation, depicted on his 
countenance. Sir Hildebrand sprung from 
his seat. The features of Sir Sigismund 
denoted a heart consumed with agony: — 
He spoke thus: — "Chide not my guards 
that I am here ; I have fled from them : 
for myself, I care not how you treat me ; 
I am already sunk too low in misery, to be 
capable of suffering more than I at this 
instant experience; and never probably 
should we again have met, had I not an 
indispensible duty to perform towards an 
innocent and injured being, in once more 
addressing you." 

Sir Hildebrand did not reply; his breast 
heaved with the agitation of contending 
feelings; and he again cast himself upon 
bis couch, his eyes fixed in silent expecta- 
tion upon his father, 

" Were I not myself too guilty for re* 
proacb to proceed from my lips," continued 
Sir Sigismund, "I might curse thee by the 

name 
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name of matricide^ for tby sainted mother's 
fate is known to me. Sufficient are the 
crimes which already load my heart; the 
concealment of that fact, which I am abont 
to reveal to thee, might increase their enor- 
mity: it is for my own sake, therefore, 
that I charge thee not to swell thy snm of 
gnilt, by cruelty to thy sister— for such is 
the injured Eleonora!" 

There are degrees of feeling, even in the 
most hardened dispositiotis : the heart of 
Sir Hildebrand Was, in some measure^ 
toQched ty this avowal. 

" Heaven is witness to the truth of my 
assertion," continued Sir Sigismutid ;— * 
^^ conduct me to the punishment that await^ 
a rebel : death, from the hand of the execu- 
tioner, in a cause where 1 have innocently 
sinned, may, by the grace of a nierciful 
Providence, be permitted to abtolve me 
from those guilty actions which I have 
wilfully committed : but Eleonora ba^ not 
injured thee; spare her, I chai^ge thee; 
spare her, or heavet) will rack thee with 
eternal torture, in retribution for thy inhu- 
manity to its sainted image." 

After 
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After a moment's pause. Sir Sigismund 
added^ — ^*A» son and father we can meet 
no more : the example of crime proceeded 
from me ; so much the more heinous is my 
guilt than thine ; but thou hast still most 
inhumanly used the advantage which my 
errors first gave thee over me. — Oh reflect ; 
it is not yet too late for thee to do so ; — 
reflect and save thyself, by repentance, 
from the pangs which I now endure.*' — 
Having uttered these words be returned to 
his guards^ who had followed him to the 
entrance of his tent, and retired beneath 
their guidance to the spot appointed for his 
prison, in the camp. 

Sir Hildebrand did not attempt to arrest 
his father s steps ; sensations, unknown be- 
fore, oppressed him, and he endeavoured, 
in vain, to raise his spirits to the same 
warmth of exultation with which they had 
a short time before glowed. The con- 
sciousness of mingled victory and reVenge, 
in the fiiU enjoyment of which he was at 
that moment placed, had not the power to 
chase from his mind a depressive heaviness, 
with which it was weighed down. 

The 
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The light of day had now quitted the 
sky, and the dusky twilight communicated 
its gloomy influence to his senses. He 
commanded torches to be illumined^in his 
tent; bat their blaze aflbrded no relief to 
his feelings; the depression of his spirits 
did not decrease under their influence. A 
universal silence now prevailed in the 
camp; the victors and the vanquished 
were alike seeking repose, after the toils 
of the day, in the lethargic arms of sleep; 
and no sounds were audible but the hollow 
footsteps of the weary sentinels, pacing 
their allotted portions of ground, and the 
dismal screams of birds of prey, attracted 
to the graves of those who had fallen in the 
bloody contest. 

The night xjontinued to advance; com- 
posed sleep fled the couch .of Sir Hilde- 
brand ; extreme fatigue produced occasional 
slumbers, during which, appalling dreams 
racked his imagination, and from which 
he started into waking, oppressed by alarm 
and uncertainty. 

He heard the midnight watch relieved, 
and shortly after sunk into a restless doze. 

A sudden 
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A sudden soand awoke him ; he cast his * 
eyes hastily, around; the torches now 
emitted feeble rays, and he could only ob- 
serve a homaii figure advancing towards 
him; in a few moments he distinguished 
it to be Godolphin ; hts look was wild, but 
resolute; his vestments were disordered; 
and in his bloody hand he bore a naked 
dagger, dripping with gore. 

" What would' st thou here?" exclaimed 
Sir Hildebrand. 

"Thy patient hearing,'V replied Sir Per- 
cival; "deny it to me, and this instant is 
thy last. — The discharge of this tube," he 
addedf pointing, as he spoke, to a pistol, of 
which he had two sticking in his girdle, 
" will be more rapid than the advance of 
your attendants." 

Awed, for the first time, by the voice of 
man, Sir Hildebrand hesitated to reply; 
his eye glancing, in expressive silence, at 
the dagger in Godolphin's hand. 

Godolphin read in his countenance what 
was passing in his mind, and casting the 
dagger from his hand as he spoke, said— =* 
"This has done its duty; I had no means 

of 
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of gaining access to yoor presence but by 
piercing that poniard to the heart of the 
sentinel who refnsed me admittance into 
your tent. But to the point on which I 
appear before you-^my death will be the 
event of the treason which I have practised. 
Answer me — Will it not be so?** 

^^ Canst thon require to be told that the 
law points its vengeance against a rebel?" 
returned Sir Hildebrand. 

" And the crown,'* rejoined Sir Percival, 
^^ lavishes its choicest favours on those who 
expose to punishment the machinations of 
the enemies against its majesty?*' 

^^ Is it not a mark of its wisdom to re- 
quite the love and obedience of its loyal 
subjects?** demanded Sir Hildebrand. 

"Upon this conclusion/* returned Sir 
Percival, ^^ our characters, at this instant, 
furnish the greatest contrast in existence. 
You will be raised to the eminence of fame 
on earth, whilst I sbaH sink into the abyss 
6f disgrace. Perhaps the contrast, too, 
may hold hereafter. Godolphin has been 
criminal, but he may still aspire to Heaven : 
an informer, such as thou hast been^ adding 

to 
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to gnilt the vilest meanness which can stain 
the breast of man, will be received with 
obloquy, e'en in those regions to which 
thy infamy cannot fail to hurl thee; thi- 
ther thou wilt descend, execrated by man, 
abandoned by thy God, despised by the 
very demons." 

The blood of Sir Hildebrand, inflamed 
by fnry, ran boiling through his veins ; 
but he was unarmed ; and too certain did 
be feel the truth of Godolphin's threat, that 
did he call for assistance, the discharger of 
Godolphin's pistol must be more rapid than 
the approach of his guard. 

'^ I can guess the opprobrious language 
which a disappointed captive must feel a 
pitiful satisfaction in casting at his con- 
queror," replied Sir Hildebrand ; " thou, 
mayst spare thyself the sequel of thine in- 
effective curse." 

" Call It my prophecy, and not my 
curse," cried Godolphin ; for my pro- 
phecy it is ; and now to prove it just. — 
Xhinkest thou Godolphin will grant an 
enemy,, determined on bis life, a moment 
to repent the deed, when he himself has 

paid 
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paid the debt of existence upon a scaffold ? 
Oh, no, no! — Hell is now thy portion — ' 
repentance shall not preserve thee from its 
flames — thy fate is sealed! — and when the 
fiends receive thee at their gates of fire, 
tell them Godolphin sent thee thither!*' 
As he spoke these words, he drew one of 
the pistols from his girdle, and, with the 
rapidity of the lightning's flash, blew its 
contents through his enemy's brain. 
^ A number of soldiers, whom the report 
or the pistol had reached, rushed into the 
tent, and beholding Godolphin at liberty, 
and standing oveV the disad body of Sir 
Hildebrand, with a countenance of exulta- 
tion, immediately seized him : by an effort 
of more than natural strength, he released 
'himself from their hold. — "A word before 
we go," he cried ; " you believie me the 
murderer of him who lies bleeding before 
you ; ye are right ; I am his murderer. — 
Lately he was the hero of the day ; that 
now am I ; and when ye report me, say, 
that Godolphin's was the real triumph, who 
neithier suffered his conqueror to live for 
the enjoyment of his honours, nor 8ul>- 

mitted 
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t»itted himself to the disgrace of death 
upon a scaffold! — -And to the question, 
* How he died?' behold! this is the reply," 
-—and drawing the second pistol hastily 
from his girdle, he placed the tube oppo- 
site to bis heart, and the discharge cast 
him a lifeless being on the earth. 

Thus fell two men, whosecourse through 
life had been equally Oiarked by guilt, and 
whom a chain of heaven-directed events 
led to become the scourge of each other, 
and to die the victims of their own enor- 
mities. 

We may follow them to the tomb, as 
warning marks to curb the free indulgence 
of the vicious passions; we may contem- 
plate them shrouded in the earth, as 
mouldering monuments of human nature, 
in its most awful form; but reflection 
grows to horror, when we pursue it beyond 
the confines of the grave, and follow, with 
our imagination, the flight of a murderer's 
spirit into the regions of futurity! — To 
the repentant, mercy has been promised 
from on high. To those who die in wilful 
guilt, blank is the prospect of a second 

VOL. IV. Af life; 
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life; with them^ €&dsts not iBveo hope!*— 
May the example of Godolphin and Sir 
Hildebrand teach the inability of such ad- 
vantages and enjoyments, as are procured 
by vicious means, to confer real happiness 
on man :-^— May it adduce proof, that the 
most exalted of human felicity is the pos- 
session of a heart free from self-reproach. 



CHAP^ 
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CHAP. X, 

** FarewelJ> » long farewell — my hopes in Heaven do dwell.** 

HenHy the Eighth. 



-Last scene of all. 






That ends this strange eventful history.' 

Shakespeare. 

From the scene of horror just described^ 
with how great satisfaction do we turn to 
the contemplation of a perfect character 
awaiting the approach of deaths with a 
tranquillity of soul almdst amounting to 
joy. An instance of this exalted nature 
was the venerable Latimer; — composed 
under the sientence of a death of torture, 
which had been passed upon 'him; forget^^ 
ful of the pangs through which he was 
doomed to pass into eternity; and remem- 
bering only the reward, which he felt con- 
scious of meriting at the hapds of his 
Creator, after his endurances on earth were 
past M 2 According 
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According to the rale by which we men* 
tioned, atthe commencement of our history, 
that we should be guided, of not making 
a book of entertainment a vehicle for 
religious controversy, we shall pass over 
the particulars of Latimer's arraignment, 
and merely state, that neither threats, 
persuasions, nor promises, having any 
weight to shake him from that doctrine 
which he believed to be the true and 
acceptable religion in the eyes of Omnipo- 
tence, he was, by the enemies of his faith, 
rondemned to expire amidst the flames, at 
the expiration of twenty-four hours after 
sentence had been pronounced upon him. 

The sentence ef his earthly fate being 
passed on Latimer, access was no longer 
denied to his person ; and the first to throw 
himself at the feet of the venerable prelate 
was the faithful and aged Cyprian. But a 
short time had he mingled his tears of 
friendship and sympathy with those of the 
heart-broken Lady Benigna, when an at- 
tendant belonging to the tower announced 
a youth who refused to declafe his name^ 
but demanded admittance to Latimer; and 

scarcely 
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scarcely had he delivered his message, ere 
a young man, of an expressive but agitated 
countenance, rushed into the apartment. 
He moved hastily ,up to the prelate, imd, 
in the tremulous accents of an oppressed 
mind, he said — "You know me not; but 
an infallible instinct draws me towards you : 
—my father ! Oh, my father!" he added, 
casting himself upon Latimer's neck as he 
spoke; " I am thy long-lost sou!" 

The youth was Valentine. 

The bishop fixed upon him a gaze of 
hope, of uncertainty, of astonishment. — 
Of the powers of utterance he seemed in- 
capable. 

" My son restored to tls, and at this mo- 
ment of affliction !" exclaimed Lady Be- 
nigna ; " the mercy of heaven has sent 
him hither, to console, with his presence, 
the agonies of his mother s heart." — ^With 
extended arms she attempted to approach 
him ; but the sudden emotion which had 
been communicated to her feelings, had 
overpowered Jier strength, and she sunk, 
fainting, upon Cyprian. , 

Withdrawing himself from the embrace 

of 
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of Valentine, Latimer east himself upon his 
knees, and raising his clasped hands to- 
wards heaven, in a voice of solemnity and 
composure he said — " Blessed Providence, 
the privation of my only child, which thy 
will doomed me to suffer, has never drawn 
a murmur from my lips against the justice 
of thy divine ordinances* My forbearance 
is now rewarded; the offspring of my 
blood will receive the dying breath of his 
father. Accept, Oh Providence, a parent's 
thanksgiving!^' Then turning to Valentine 
he added — " But oh, deceive roe not — ^flat- 
ter me not with the joyful idea, unless 
thou canst. bring proof to substantiate the 
truth of thine assertion ; for I am uncertain 
whether I could support a failure of the 
blissful hope which you have raised within 
my breast, with the fortitude of a man and 
a Christian.** 

Again Valentine threw himself upon the 
prelate's neck, and again he exclaimed-^ 
" Yes, yes — I am — I am your l6ng4o8t 
son ; I can produce the incontrovertible 
proof which you require.-^O father, take 
me to your heart." 

the 
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The teara started into the prelate*s eyes, 
the quiverings of joy trembled on his lips. 
.'^ My child — my son," he pronounced, in 
the broken accents of ecstasy, and clasped 
him with the fervotir of an entranced pa- 
rent's affection, to that breast against 
which he had not been pressed since the 
long-past hoyrs of his early infancy. 

A silenc^ of some minutes, more expres- 
sive than ail the tones of rhetoric, ensued. 
Latimer broke it— *^ Yes, yes," he cried, 
"my heart leaps towards thine; there con^ 
not be deoiit in these sensations : — all- 
powerful nature stamps the seal of convic- 
tion on thy tale; I feel myself a father in 
thy arms." 

The Lady Benigna, recalled to life by 
the exertions of Cyprian, now fled to share 
the embraces of her son ; the fond pres*- 
sure to a mother^s bosom awakened, in the 
heart of Valentine, feelings too grateful 
,for restraint; their fervour was apparent^ 
in the tears which chased each other down 
his cheeks. The scene which ensued baf- 
fles all the powers of description ; it was 
acted by the feelings^ and can only be con* 
ceived by the heart of sensibility. 
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When some degree of composure had 
returned to their minds, the Lady Benigna 
said — " 1 must not engross thy caresses ; 
they will be mine when thy revered father 
is no longer here to share them with me ; 
turn, for the present, all thy thoughts to 
him." 

" Oh agonizing reflection P exclaimed 
Valentine; *^so long separated as we have 
been, to meet again at an hour when fate 
decrees that we must so soon part ! Ob^ 
there is more grief and horror in the idea 
than expression can convey." 

^' Check, check, my son, these murmur- 
ings,'* said Latimer; "do not bewail my 
near approach to my reward in a future 
state : hadst thou been ever with me, it 
had been my chiefest pleasure to have in- 
fitructed thee how to live : it will still be 
permitted me to teach thee that death is 
capable of producing no terror in the 
minds of those who meet him "with a heart 
unconscious of crime/' 

Having spoken these words, be forbade 
both his wife and son to revert again to his 
fate^ and commanded Valentine to explain 

to 
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to him the mystery of their separation.-i- 
" I have leisure to listen to your tale," he 
said; "I have ever held my mind pre- 
pared for death, and have therefore no 
hasty preparation to make for its approach*" 

Thus urged, Valentiile complied with 
.his fathers request, by relating such parti- 
culars as he was acquainted with concent 
ing his own history ; and closed his account 
.with an incontrovertible proof, which he 
had received of his origin, and which still 
remains to be laid before our readers. 

Previously tt> Fabian's quitting Castle 
Gower, for the purpose of proposing to 
Latimer the restoration of his son to his 
arms, on certain conditions, which hc^ had 
resolved to demand of the prelate, in re- 
quital for this benefit, he refused to set out 
on this important business to the happiness 
of Valentine, till that ill-fated youth had 
placed his signature to a written declara- 
tion of Fabian's having ever treated, him 
with the utmost kindnes3 and benevolence, 
and a wish that he should be greatly re« 
warded for his humanity. This writing 
Fabian had resolved to. send Latimer for 

M 5 bis 
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his perusal, in the event of any untoward 
circumstance arising to cause him to be 
denied admittance to his presence; and 
thus determined, be bad superscribed it 
with the prelate's address. 

On his return from bis unsuccessful jour- 
ney, Fabiaa neglected to destroy the useless 
letter; and, during his residence at Fram- 
lingham Castle with his prisoner, one 
evening, searching hastily in his pockets 
for some article which they contained, he 
unconsciously drew it forth, and, unob- 
served by him, it fell at Valentine's feet. 

A few minutes after, Fabian quitted the 
apartment ; and Valentme, in whose for- 
lorn state every gratification of an* inqui- 
sitive feeling was pardonable, examined 
the paper, and gained from it the discovery 
of his father's name. It was no inconsi- 
derable consolation to hin^ to know who 
were his parents, although it might never 
be his fate to behold them ; and he in - 
stantly committed the letter, from which 
he had derived the information, to the 
flanies, that Fabian might not suspect him 
of the knowledge. 

Hitherto, had he been able to have 

eluded 
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eladed the vigiknce of the tyrants of his 
fate, a deserted being on the face of the 
earth, he had not known whither to direct 
his steps : now, the possibility of effecting 
his escape, and flying to those with whom 
he was connected, by the nearest ties of 
blood, alone occupied his mind. At length 
one of those chances, which, by the tlirec- 
tion of a watchful Providence, repair to 
men the wrongs they have experienced at 
the hands of their oppressors, favoured the 
wish of his agonized soul ; and thus it 
occurred :— The very night on which Fa- 
bian had promised to conduct Godolphin 
to the chamber of his deceased wife, was 
that on which he had pledged himself to 
Sir Hildebrand to gr&nt him access to his 
innocent prisoner. For this purpose, ac- 
cordingly, on his quitting Valentine's 
apartments to seek Godolphin, he did not, 
as usual, lock the door at his departnre ; 
the circumstance was observed by Valetii- 
tine, who did not sleep, although Fabian, 
on leaving his chamber, had believed him 
to do so. No sooner, therefore, had Fa- 
bian's st^s died away on his ear, than 

springing 
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springing from his bed, Valentine drew. on 
his clothes, and issued boldly'forth, deter- 
mined on making that attempt which his 
mind had been so long agitating. The 
castle was locked in sleep ; aiid, with the 
assistance of a lamp, which he had taken 
from the table in his chamber, be reached, 
without observation, a door which opened 
Qpoo the ramparts; he passed through it, 
arid approaching, the drawbridge, feared 
that the sentinel at its foot, wo^uld prove the 
most formidable obstacle to his highlv- 

raised hopes ; the saldier, however, 

placed there only to deny entrance into 
the castle, not to prevent egress from it, 
and probably supposing Valentine to be 
one of the strangers connected with the 
mysterious party which Godolphin had 
lately introduced within the walls, imme- 
diately lowered to him the bridge. 

When Eleonora visited Valentine m hie 
prison, he had inquired who she was of the 
page Edwin, who had* cond acted her to it, 
and from him he had learnt her to be the 
daughter of the Bishop Latimer, at that 
time a prisoner in the tower of London. — 

Thufr 
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Thus acquainted where to seek his father, 
on the discovery of the author of his being, 
he bent his course, with ail the rapidity he 
was able, towards the metropolis; bot 
being ignorant of the roads, and destitute 
of the means of purchasing his subsistence, 
his progress was consequently slow and 
ditficult. At length, however, he reached 
the end of his journey, and a severe damp 
was communicated to his spirits, by being 
informed that it was not permitted bim 
either to visit his father, or to convey to 

him a letter. Still unable to tear himself 

» 

from the spot which contained his parents, 
he lingered in the vicinity of the tower, 
and the hour which decided Latimer's fate 
being arrived, his son was no longer with- 
held from casting himself at his feet. 

When Valentine had concluded his i ela^ 
tion, Latimer said — ^' I doubt not that he 
who commanded thee to be stolen from 
me has experienced a heart-ache, at the 
recollection of his crime, at least equal to 
that which I have suffered for thy loss= — 
May the pangs which he has endured on 

earth 
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earth be his only ponishment; forgive him, 
heaven, as I forgive him nowl" 

A short silence ensued; Latimier broke 
it. — 'T have all around me," he said, 
^^ whom I at the present modknt desire to 
behold with jne, except my Eleonora; were 
she here, I had not a wish unsatisfied*" 

'^ Can she not be summoned ? is it not 
possible to convey her hither to your last 
embrace ? *' cried Valentine ; ** a heart of 
excelle^e and susceptibility like her^s will 
experience a severe pang, in not liaving ^ 
administered its share of comfort to a 
father^s dying moments/' 

*^ You speak of her as if you knew her," 
Latimer returned. 

Valentine explained where he had seeti 
her, land the charitable purpose which had 
brought lier to his prison. 

^' In me she will lose a protector of a 
most essential nature,'' rejoined the prelate; 
^' divide between her and thy mother . 
all thy cares and afectioiis ; consider her 
ever, I charge tfhee, as thy sbter; although 
it is a justice now* required of me to 

impart 
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impart to thee that she is not allied to 
thee in blood.'* 

" Not mysister!" exclaimed Valentine, 
and his tone was fat otherwise than that of 
disappointl^^nt ; for the first moment of 
his beholding the exqaisite and feeling 
maid, who, led by sympathy to his wretched . 
fate, to endeavour to alleviate his suffer- 
ings, by the soft melody of her voice, 
added to the plantive harmony which she 
drew from the strings of her lote,^ bad in- ^ 
spired him with sensations of that nature 
which ill accorded with the name of bro- 
ther, and which revived on the disclosure 
now made to him by his father. 

Scarcely had the venerable man re- 
counted to Valentine the circumstances' 
which had induced him to rear EleDnora 
as his own child, ere the door of the apart- 
ment was hastily thrown open; the excla- 
mation of — "My friend, my protector, 
my father!" burst upon the prelate's ear; 
and, in the next instant, the artos of Eleo- 
nora were clasped round his neck. 

The cold band of death having put a 
period to the career of Sir Hildebrand's un- 
principled 
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principled existence, the surviving leaders 
of the queen's forces, either touched with 
humanity for the 9ex of Eleonora and the 
Lady Elizabeth, or judging themselves not 
justified in placing any restraint Upon their 
persons, had released them from their cap- 
tivity. Of the number of those to whom 
the subordinate command of the queen*s 
troops had been given, under Sir Hilde^ 
brand, was the Sir Oswin Bolton who has 
already been mentioned as a friend of La^ 
timer's ; — to him Eleonora was known, and, 
in reply to her questions concerniug him, 
he had fouud it impossible to conceal from 
her the prelate's real fate, or to resist her 
prayers to be once more conducted to his 
presence. Accompanied, therefore, by 
that friend and her mother, whose anxiety 
once more to behold the protector of her 
daughter, was not inferior to her own, she 
arrived at Latimer's prison at the moment 
just described. 

Advancing to Latimer's side. Lady Eliza- 
beth exclaimed' — ^^Am I not known to 
you? Do you not recollect Agatha?" — 
Then casting herself, on her knees, and 

clasping 
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clasping his hand, which he bedewed with 
her tears, whilst she imprinted on it her 
kisses, she continued thus: — "To thee, O 
more than mortal being, I bend in the sub- 
mission of gratitude; it is no common 
debtor to thy benevolence, who pours 
forth her full heart before thee; she who 
addresses thee is themother of Eleonora!** 

The prelate raised her from the earth to 
bis breast; from his embrace she turned 
to that of the Lady Benigna, and said — 
" Excellent lady, who have so tenderly 
performed the part of a parent to the 
friendless and deserted, fear not to meet 
thy reward from the parent of all good.'* 

As the prelate was resolute in passing 
the night in waking and in prayer, his 
friends could not be prevailed on to quit 
him, for the purpose of tasting repose 
themselves ; and those intervals of time, 
which were not. passed in addressing 
heaven, were spent in a recapitulation of 
the extraordinary events which had marked 
the life of Lady Elizabeth, and of such as 
had occurred to her daughter since her 
privation of Latimer's protection. 

" I have 
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" I have ever loved Eleonora,*' remarked 
Latimer, '^ with aferveocy of affection which 
could not have been exceeded, had she 
really been mine ; and if there were an act 
which could add satisfaction to the compo- 
sure which my mind at this moment expe- 
riences, it would be the knowledge that she 
would, at some future period, be entitled 
to name me indeed her father.'* — Taking* 
Valentine by the band, he led him towards 
her, and added — " My protection, Eleo- 
nora, thou canst no longer enjoy ; wilt 
thou accept at my hand the son of thy sup- 
posed father, as the friend and protector 
of thy future days?" 

Lady Elizabeth read the feelings of Va- 
lentine in his eyes.—" Receive him, my 
child," she exclaimed, " as a treasure of 
the richest value ; the son of such a father 
must possess a heart combining evei*y noble 
quality." 

Latimer placed Eleonora's hand in that 
of Valentine ; and, as he did so, he said — 
** May every bliss cement the union which 
I have begun ; and may the smiles of 
heaven shine upon you in peace, in inno- 
eence, and joy." - The 
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The mothers silently seconded Latimer's 
prayer; their eyes were fixed npon their 
children, their hands upraised to heaven. 
The head of Eleonora was bowed down 
upon her bosom, whilst the trembling tear 
stole along her cheek. The countenance 
of Valentine expressed a manly satisfac- 
tion, originating in the sense which his 
heart experienced of the benevolence of a 
supreme power. 

The morning was already risen, and the 
succeeding hours were passed in silence, 
and in prayer. 

At length arrived the awful moment at 
which the doors of the apartment were 
thrown open, and the officers of the tower 
demanded the person of Latioier. He im- 
mediately rose to attend them ; and ad- . 
dressing his wife, whose arms were clasped 
around him, to detain hitn, he said — " I do 
but precede you to those regions of bliss, 
whither you will quickly follow me ; let 
the idea of our re-uhion support you till 
that happy period arrives. God bless ycfll, 
and shower down upon you his graee^'' 
he added, as he, for the last time, pressed 

her 
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her to his bosom ; and, as he withdrew 
himself from her arms, she ceased to feel 
actual pain in a temporary cessation of 
faculty. 

He next turned to Lady Elizabeth ; she 
compelled herself to restrain her own feel- 
ings, that they might not unnerve his; but 
it was with difficulty that he could repress 
the rising emotion with which his heart was 
swollen, when his son and Eleonora hung 
weeping on him, and poured forth the 
plaints of their mingled affection and woe. 
" What is it that you mourn ?*' he. cried ; 
" do I not leave ye consolation in each 
other?'' Again he joined their hands, and 
snatching a hasty embrace from each — 
^* May the God, who inspires my heart with 
composure, of his mercy impart the same 
equanimity to yours !'' he exclaimed, and 
advancing towards those who awaited him, 
quitted the apartment with a firm step. 

His relatives were not permitted to at- 
tend him to the execution of his sentence; 
and, in that agonizing suspense, which his 
dreadful situation inspired, they sat gazing 
heart-broken, upon each other, and impa- 
tiently 
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tiently awaiting the intelligence of bis 
earthly sufferings being past. Sympathy 
lengthened each motnent into an age, and 
anxiety \ras almost worked to phrenzy, 
whenr Sir Oswin Bolton appeared before 
them. He had fonnd means of becoming 
one of La,timer s gnards to the spot of his 
destiny, in order that he might extend tow* 
ards him the support of his friendship ; 
but Latimer had not needed any support, 
but that which he had received from the 
conciousness of an unspotted heart ; not 
even the agony of the flames ha^d been able 
to disturb the tranquillity of his settled 
mind. He had dii:d, as he had lived, in the 
pure serenity of a Christian. 

The fondest tie which had linked her to 
a love of existence being broken, the af- 
flicted Lady Benigna, conducted by her son 
and the faithful Cyprian, retired into 
Leicestershire, to that romantic and se* 
qnestered habitation where she had resided 
with her lamented husband previously to 
his elevation to the See of Worcester, and 
which had been bequeathed to her by the 
Lady Magdalene Latimer. 

Eleonora 
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Eleonora and her mother bent their 
course into Suffolk, and paid the last me- 
lancholy proof of tbeir affection to a son 
and a brother, by attending to the grav^e 
the remains ot the noble Lord Henry Fitz- 
roy; and having shed, the tears of nnavail- 
ing heart-cpnsnming grief over his tomb, 
they proceeded to the abode of the Lady 
Benigna, where the effprts of friendship, by 
which the collected groupe endeavoiared to 
assuage each other's affliction, produced 
the happy consequence of bereaving sor- 
row gradually of its sting. 

The leaders of the rebels, of which num- 
ber was Sir Sigismund Blunt, were con- 
demned to lose tl^ir heads on the . tower- 
hill; whilst the freebooters, who had 
united in their cause, were adjudged to 
expiate their double crime by a meaner 
punishm^it, at the gallows of Tyburn; 
which sentence was likewise passed on the 
deluded WiUiataot \Fetberstone, who had 
con^eiQeliid'tofnepresent the royal Edward. 
". *l?abiail*s friend. Sir Hildebrand, being 
^'htjf ihore, his own interest was so consider* 
ably weakened, that it was not in his 

power 
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power to rescue his brother Oliver from 
sharing the fate of the robbers with whom 
he had been connected; and on learning the 
existence of Lady Elizabeth, he fled from 
the retribotion, of which he knew himself 
deserving, into the northern parts of Scot- 
land, where hejoined a ravaging band, with 
which he shortly fell, in an attempt made 
by them upon a castle, where the strength 
of the defenders proved superior to their 
own. 

At the appointed hoar, the sentence of 
the rebels was duly executed; but Sir 
Sigismund was spared the disgrace of a 
public execution ; he died in prison, the 
victim of his corroding reflections. 

The affectionate page Edwin was imme- 
diately taken into the service of Valentine, 
and Gillian restored to that of her beloved 
mistress; and when some months had 
passed away, after the death of Latimer, 
Lady Elizabeth, unequal to the toil of in- 
tercourse with the world, retired to a con- 
vent in the neighbourhood of the Lady 
Benigna's mansion, where she could enjoy 
the healing balm of solitude, and where it 

was 
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was permitted her occasionally to reCjeive 
the visits of her daughter ElQDnora,.aQd her 
son Valentine; for the wish which^ Latimer 
had expressed for their union, seconded by 
the inclination of their own hearts, arid the 
advice of 4heir surviving relative^, ul- 
timately led to the cementing of their 
affections in marriage; an event which 
produced them a. re ward for all their suffer- 
ings, and opened to them a prospect of 
future felicity, which their virtues and their 
daily-growing love rendered not only 
durable, but perfect. 
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